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THE WEEK. 


Russia and Japan have made peace. The week 
opened with the gloomiest prophecies from the corre- 
spondents. The Conference, it was said, would merely 
meet on Monday to announce its failure. These 
melancholy forebodings were gloriously falsified. On 
Monday the Mikado and his Council deliberated on the 
situation created by the refusal of Russia to agree to 
an indemnity, and the Japanese representatives were 
instructed to accept half of Sakhalin without an in- 
demnity and not to stand out for the original demand 
of the whole of Sakhalin with an indemnity. When 
the Conference resumed on Tuesday these concessions 
were made and in a very short time the principles of 
the agreement were agreed on. There had, of course, 
been no inkling of Japan’s intentions, and a few hours 
after the newspapers had decided that peace was im- 
possible, because Russia would yield no further, peace 
had been made by the alternative which almost all the 
correspondents had refused to consider. Japan abated 
her terms and wisely determined to accept a peace that 
gives her all that is necessary to her ambitions rather 
than continue an exhausting war with little prospect 
of getting later what Russia refused her now. 





THE surprising thing is not that peace should have 
been made on these terms but that the correspondents 
should have persisted in despairing of it. As the 
Westminster Gazette, which has been consistently san- 
guine, pointed out last week, the Commissioners by 
putting on one side the difficulties as they went along 
had reduced the disagreements to so narrow a compass 
that the idea of resuming the war had become ridicu- 
lous. The peace probably corresponds to the facts of 
the situation. Japan does not miss anything 
of what are called the legitimate gains of war. 
The arrangement by which she is paid for the 
keep and transport of the Russian prisoners 
will probably be a liberal one. She might have chased 
the indemnity for another twelve months in the snows 
of Siberia without being anywhere nearer it. The 
southern part of the Manchurian railway is no small 
matter. It is, on the other hand, to the good, both of 
Japan and the world at large, that peace does not 
leave Russia nursing an implacable revenge. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, to whose exertions the 
peace is due, finds himself the hero of the hour. One 
of the first messages of congratulation came to him 
from the King. The Tsar, President Loubet, and the 
German Emperor have all sent him telegrams of con- 
gratulation and thankfulness. Those who, like our- 
selves, have always mistrusted the President’s policy 
and have blamed certain definite acts which we think 
cannot be justified, yield to none in recognising the 
great service he has rendered to the world and the 
title he has earned to the general gratitude. It is to 
his initiative and his untiring refusal to despair that 
peace is largely due. Pim 

It is said that the news of the terms on which peace 
was made had a cold welcome in Japan and that the 
Mikado and the Government are threatened with popu- 
lar discontent. We doubt the justice of anyone’s read- 
ing of the emotions of that inscrutable people or the pro- 
bability of any serious opposition to the wishes of the 
Mikado. In Russia there has been no general excite- 





ment. The Tory papers think it a disastrous peace, 
but do not regret its accomplishment. To M. Witte 
himself are attributed a number of wild boasts and 
declarations for which we prefer to give the credit 
to the imagination of the Press. If he has 
said half of those things he has lost his head 
and injured a reputation which at the moment stands 
very high. The continental Press received the news 
with general rejoicings. The Débats attributed the 
peace to America and to England and congratulated 
Russia on her release from her infatuated Manchurian 
policy. The tributes to Japan have been unstinted. One 
of the chief French papers argued that as the peace 
was a most satisfactory settlement, the world ought to 
thank Russia for her firmness and Japan for her 
moderation. aie Sa 

It will not be possible for months—if it is ever 
possible—to get a precise and accurate account of the 
pecuniary losses suffered during the last eighteen 
months by Russia and Japan. But we shall be very 
well within the mark if we assume that by the time the 
troops are transported home the cost of the war, so far 
as it has been met by taxes and debt, will amount to 
180 millions in the case of Japan and to 270 millions in 
the case of Russia—z.e., 450 millions sterling altogether. 
This is a stupendous destruction of capital to have 
taken place in eighteen months, and though there was 
nothing like the miscalculation that occurred in our 
estimate for the South African war, nevertheless the 
monthly rate of expenditure has proved far in 
excess of the calculations made by the financial 
bureaus at Tokio and St. Petersburg. Russia has lost 
all the capital she had previously sunk in the Manchu- 
rian railway and in the construction of the harbours of 
Dalny and the forts of Port Arthur. If we put this ex- 
penditure at 60 millions sterling, and her naval losses 
at another 40 millions, the cost of the war to Russia 
works out at 370 millions in our money. But this 
makes no allowance for the loss by slaughter or 
disease of some 350,000 able-bodied men, whose train- 
ing alone as soldiers must have cost the Russian nation 
at least 70 millions of money. About 190,000 Japanese 
are supposed to have perished in the war—a loss much 
greater in proportion to the total population. 

From the point of view of finances the Russian 
position is no doubt very critical ; let us hope that it 
will lead to the speedy downfall of the bureaucracy. 
If we put the total economic loss of Russia at 450 
millions, this means, at 4 per cent., an annual loss of 
18 millions. But this might be recouped by thrifty 
finance ; for at least 4 or 5 millions will be saved 
from the annual cost of maintaining her fleet ; 
and the whole of the expenditure in Manchuria, 
which must have been from 10 to 20 millions 
annually in the years immediately preceding the war, 
is now put anend to. From an economic point of 
view Manchuria is an enormous unproductive burden 
ot which Russia has relieved herself by an enormous 
sacrifice. On the other hand the victory of Japan 
seems to point to a steady increase of financial strain 
upon the Japanese people. The cost of repairing Dalny 
and Port Arthur will be large, and for the future Japan 
will have to maintain a considerable army on the main- 
land. Corea is no more likely than Formosa, for 
some years at least, to repay the cost of “reform,” 
which means military occupation. It will be a long 
time again before Manchuria can recover from its 
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devastation, and China is hardly likely to be able to 
spare much for the province she has thus regained. 
The repair of the ships taken from Russia will swell 
the Japanese naval estimates, and a larger navy will 
mean a permanent increase in the naval budget, 
though, on the other hand, a saving may ke effected 
in the shipbuilding programme. But Japanese credit has 
been so much improved by her success in the war, her 
commerce is so active, and the governing classes are so 
intelligent that the nation will probably come through 
a period of severe depression without suffering any 
irredeemable catastrophe. 

THE situation in Morocco is serious. The Maghzen 
have released their prisoner, the Algerian subject, but 
they have done so as an act of grace on the ground 
of his ill-health, and they refuse to give France the 
satisfaction she asks. The French Government is 
evidently considering the question of military measures. 
Germany is understood to be supporting France in this 
emergency, but her former interventions have no 
doubt stiffened the backs of the Moors and 
the prospect is not very hopeful. Meanwhile the 
arrangements for the Conference linger. If, however, 
France had to move troops or make a demonstration 
to enforce her demands, Germany would cease to have 
any interest in delaying the Conference, for this incident 
would have given France a just pretext for strengthen- 
ing her position, and the longer the Conference is 
delayed the stronger would be that position when the 
Conference should meet. Germany would then be 
caught in her own trap. 





Tue German reception of the Channel Fleet has 
given great satisfaction, at least to those who do 
not wish England and Germany to be always quarrelling 
about nothing. The Kaiser recalled the first and second 
sguadrons of his navy from manceuvres so that they 
might give an official welcome to our ships, and the 
British officers and men have been most hospitably 
entertained at Swinemiinde both formally and in- 
formally. It is only to be regretted that the Kaiser, 
who came to Stettin, did not visit the fleet as he was 
expected to do. At a banquet to the British and German 
officers Admiral Sir A. K. Wilson made an admirable 
speech, expressing in the warmest terms his gratitude 
for a reception which he called extraordinarily 
friendly. ‘‘ The more we see of our neighbours,” 
he said, ‘‘the better it will be for the understand- 
ing between the two neighbours.” This may have 
been often said before, but it cannot be said 
too often. The best cure for national as for private 
misunderstandings is a closer acquaintance. Jingoism 
is always based upon fear, and fear of the unknown. 
When the English jingo discovers that the German 
jingo is no wiser or more formidable than himself he 
will cease making a bogy of Germany. He may even 
discover, with time and education, that it is not an 
essential part of patriotism to be always making a 
bogy of some nation or other, nor a law of nature that 
some country must be harbouring dark designs against 
his own. These remarks, of course, apply to German 
jingoes as well as to English. But the German jingo 
appears to have succumbed for the present to good 
manners, and we can only hope that our own native 
species will learn a lesson from him. 





DvRING the two months which have elapsed since 
the resignation of the Villaverde Cabinet the Liberal 
Government in Spain has been busily occupied in pre- 
paring its programme of reform. It is a comprehen- 
sive list of measures, and since it has been received by 
all sections of Spanish progressives with approval 
many of the measures proposed should be carried into 
effect. Social reform is placed to the front as the most 
urgent of Spanish interests, and an attempt is to be 
made to extend the legal limits within which the 


organised workers may bring pressure upon the em- 
ployers to secure an amelioration of their condition, 
Having regard to the all but omnipotent authority 
exercised by the ecclesiastical politicians, it is a 
mark of courage on the part of the new Administra- 
tion that it proclaims its intention of subject- 
ing the private schools, whether controlled by the 
clergy or the laity, to the strictest oversight of the 
State power. Itis true that this is no new demand 
and that previous. Liberal Governments have found 
themselves baffled in the same task by the opposition 
of the combined Church and Escurial. One cannot, 
therefore, be too sanguine that the crying deficiences 
of the Spanish educational system are about to be 
removed, but something practical is within reach, and 
the Government appears determined to accomplish 
it. The further declaration in favour of subjecting 
the clerical associations carrying on trading operations 
to the same legal treatment as ordinary commercial 
bodies is a step in the same direction and indicates 
the definite renewal of the long-continued struggle 
against ecclesiastical aggression in Spain. 





Tue Spanish Government is a declared foe of the 
Protectionist policy which has been in operation since 
the reactionary tariff of 1891. At the present moment 
the province of Andalusia in only a worse degree than 
the rest of the kingdom is experiencing in the acutest 
form the effects of the artificial increase in the cost of 
living. Although the Protectionist Press endeavours 
to represent the outcries from the province as a mere 
electioneering move, concerted in view of the general 
elections in September next, the suffering is unques- 
tionably more widespread and acute than has ever been 
the case before, even in a part of Spain where famine 
is all but chronic. As a temporary measure it 
is proposed to vote a grant of half a million sterling 
in aid of agricultural works, and it was the inability 
of Senor Urzalz, the new Finance Minister, to accept 
the necessity of this remedy which brought the 
veteran Don José Echegaray back to public life as his 
successor in the Cabinet. Other measures of a more 
practical kind, such as irrigation, are promised, but the 
most effective form of relief would be to reduce the in- 
tolerably heavy duties on grain, which place even a bread 
diet beyond the reach of the masses. The resolution 
passed within the last day or two by the Madrid Mer- 
cantile Club calling the attention of the Minister of 
Finance to the complete failure of Protection to promote 
Spanish commercial interests, and calling for the 
renewal of the commercial treaties under which the 
foreign trade of the kingdom flourished as it has never 
done since, shows that the business interests are awaken- 
ing to the real cause of the distresses of Spain. 





Tue horrors and scandals caused by the intro- 
duction of Chinese labour have long since passed the 
stage when the defenders of that policy could try to 
hush them up or explain them away. Even the mine- 
owners, who used to talk of garden cities and pity the 
British workman for not sharing the enjoyments of 
compound life, are now occupied in considering what 
steps should be taken to protect the community from 
the violence and crimes that threaten its peace. This 
is perhaps not quite the right way of describing their 
chief preoccupation. They are rather concerned, as 
we learn from the message in the TJimes of 
Wednesday, to find out how they can protect them- 
selves from the necessity of bearing the expense 
of keeping this imported population in the 
mines. Desertions are now so numerous that the 
mine-owners are seriously inconvenienced and the 
population of the country is in serious danger. It 
has been found necessary to assign two squadrons of 
constabulary to the task of watching the Chinamen to 
prevent their desertion. Meanwhile by a scandalous 
piece of tyranny the Boers, who have already hada 
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house invaded and a farmer murdered by escaped 
Chinamen, are not allowed to possess guns, though 
Lord Selborne has been obliged to give out rifles to 
the magistrates for distribution at their discretion. 





Tue Zimes correspondent remarks that wicked 
persons who wish to make political capital out of the 
Chinese question are urging that the mine-owners 
should bear the cost of these special measures. 
The mine-owners reply that if there had been white 
miners instead of Chinese coolies ‘‘ adequate police 
protection would still have had to be supplied.” The 
answers are (1) crime has enormously increased 
since the Chinese were imported, (2) police are not 
used to deter white miners from deserting or to ride 
down white men who refuse to work, (3) the com- 
munity would have no interest in preventing white 
miners from deserting, and (4) it was to oblige the 
mine-owners, and the mine-owners alone, that the 
Chinamen were imported. It is interesting to re- 
member that under Lord Milner’s scheme the expense 
of the constabulary is a common expense of the two 
colonies, so that the Orange River Colony has to pay 
for the consequences of this capitalist importation. 

THE annual meeting of the council of County 
Councils was held in Dublin on Friday in last week. 
This body, it will be remembered, was created soon 
after the passing of the Irish Local Government Act in 
order to collate the experience of the working of that 
Act in different parts of the country and to provide for 
the discussion and exchange of ideas. The movement 
was outside party and had its origin solely in the desire 
to make this reform as practically useful as energy, 
care, and zeal could make it. Last year it was resolved 
to extend the scope of its discussions by allowing 
discussion of questions not immediately concerned 
with local administration. This decision has 
led to a secession. The bodies that have with- 
drawn are the county councils of Antrim, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Tyrone, and the County 
Borough Council of Belfast. On the other hand, six 
county councils and two county boroughs have joined 
the association, which now represents twenty-eight 
county councils and three boroughs. There are 
obvious reasons for regretting this development of the 
programme, but there are equally obvious reasons 
for thinking it necessary and inevitable. Just as the 
zemstvoists found that all questions turned on the 
necessity of limiting the bureaucracy, so every Irish 
reformer, whatever the abuse he wants to reform or 
the improvement he wishes to effect, finds himself 
thrown back on the question of the central government 
oflreland. This is the experience not only of the men 
who conduct the affairs of the county councils but of 
all public-spirited Irishmen. They may diff2r about 
the remedy, but they have ceased to differ about the 
fact of the disease. 


THERE can be no doubt whatever that the finance 
of education is becoming more and more serious. 
Conservative members of Parliament are well aware of 
the acute discontent to which the Education Act has 
given rise; and the longer this Act continues un- 
amended and the existing system of grants in aid is 
allowed to remain, the greater will be the inconveni- 
ences, the inequalities, and injustices of which 
ratepayers will have to complain. Very useful 
is the Memorandum just issued by the National 
Education Association, which puts in a clear light 
the causes of the discontent and the roots of the 
evil. First, the Education Act has in many ways need- 
lessly increased the cost of education ; secondly, the 
method in force of distributing the grants in aid is 
unsound and requires reconsideration and reform ; 
thirdly, the safeguards against wasteful expenditure 
are unsatisfactory and insufficient. We quite agree 


with the suggestion that a Select Committee or Com- 
mission should be appointed to examine and report on 
the economies and reforms which are so much needed. 





Tue Vicar of St. Mary’s, Berwick-on-Tweed, wrote 
some time ago to the Local Government Board to pro- 
test against the demolition of the fortifications of that 
town, which has been going on for five years and to which 
we have referred. The Local Government Board has 
replied, giving him to understand that the Government 
is at least alive to the irreparable damage that is being 
done. The intervention of the King, he says, pre- 
vented the destruction of a large piece of the wall; 
but in spite of this and of many protests from learned 
societies and the Press, the Berwick Town Council have 
sold for building purposes another piece of the Edwardian 
fortifications and are now only awaiting the sanction of 
the Lord Commissioners, which, luckily, is necessary 
for legalising any lease of ground on which the ancient 
walls stand. Itis to be hoped that the Lords Com- 
missioners will refuse this sanction. If they do not, it 
is difficult to see why they should ever have been given 
the power of refusing it. The Berwick Town Council 
have proved long ago that they are not competent 
guardians of what constitutes the chief beauty and in- 
terest of their town, of a monument of the past, precious 
to the whole of England and Scotland, and every 
possible step ought to be taken to prevent them from 
doing further damage. 





THe Westminster Gasette of Tuesday contained an 
interesting interview with Mr. Michael Garcia, one of 
the chief fruit merchants in London, upon the fruit 
trade and the growing of fruit in England. The con- 
sumption of fruit in England, Mr. Garcia said, is 
increasing very rapidly, but the English fruit grower 
is not profiting as much as he might by that increase. 
The general crop of fruit raised in England, he stated, 
is not very large, and the English grower is always 
crying out about the smallness of the crop with the 
object of inducing buyers to give him a better price; 
the result of which is that the large buyers have bought 
the bulk of their supplies from abroad. We ought to 
have an agricultural bureau in England as in America, 
he thinks, which would provide trustworthy infor- 
mation of the amount of the crops of all kinds of 
fruit in different districts, so that the buyers might 
know when they could be sure of an English supply. 
During the past year 2,000,000 barrels of apples have 
been imported from America to Great Britain, and 
this is chiefly the result of improved methods of cul- 
tivation and of cold storage, of packing and of transit. 
And also, of course, of cheap rates of freight. But 
there is no doubt that the same improvements are pos- 
sible in England and that the English grower, if he 
were as efficient as the foreign, could compete with 
him. In spite of the enormously increased competition, 
Mr. Garcia tells us, home-grown black currants and 
cherries fetch more money now than they did fifty 
years ago, although those fruits are imported from 
abroad a month or so earlier than they are ripe in Eng- 
land, and what applies to currants and cherries applies 
also to other kinds of fruit. 





WE have received an announcement that the 
autumn season of the Mermaid Repertory Theatre 
will be given at the Great Queen-street Theatre, andnot 
at the St. George’s Hall, as previously announced, and 
that it will open on September 4 with Zhe Scornful Lady. 
This will be followed by Mr. Sydney Grundy’s comedy, 
Mr. Costello, and after this will come a new play 
by Gorky called The Bessemenoffs, Browning’s Colombe’s 
Birthday, a new play by Mr. Binyon called Paris and 
Oenone, Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, a new play by 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford Zhe Searchlight, Dekker’s Bella- 
front, and a new play by Mr. Arthur Symons, 
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THE PEACE. 


APAN has surprised many of her friends and 
bewildered some of her backers by a piece of quiet 
and resolute wisdom. Her action is distinguished 
from the action of many nations, when negotiating 
for peace, not by fine sentiments of pity or 
humanity but by a courageous and enlightened 
sense of policy. It takes courage, composure, and 
prudence to do the wise thing when the wise thing 
means renunciation. Japan has exhibited all those 
qualities during the war, and she has displayed them 
in making peace. The true parallel to her splendid 
common sense in making peace was to be found 
in her splendid serenity and dignity in receiving news 
of her victories. She celebrated the battle of the Sea 
of Japan with a self-command that provides the key to 
her conduct this week. What thwarts peace as a rule 
is the demoralised and excited mind that is produced 
by war. A nation asks, and tries to exact, not what is 
good for it but what the passions of war have made 
it fancy. It has made rash boasts. It cannot 
bear to think of them as unfulfilled. It has 
taken fierce vows, it cannot bear to leave them to the 
laughing winds. Rather than seem mortified, less 
brutal than its threats, less terrible than its oaths, it 
will submit again, the captive of a wild word ora frenzied 
hour, to all the calamities of a war that can bring it 
nothing but disaster in the end. Japan has exhibited 
a discipline of the emotions of which perhaps no 
European people is capable. Her head was never 
turned by victory, and when mistaken friends were 
exclaiming that she could never make this peace or 
that peace she has had the independence and the 
strength of mind to do what she knew to be best rather 
than what they affirmed to be finest. If she had con- 
tinued the war for another year for the sake of the 
indemnity she might have been no nearer it than 
she is now, and in the interval she would have 
subjected her people to crushing burdens, and 
would have emerged from the war exhausted and 
emaciated, not, as now, vigorous and confident of 
repairing the strain of this severe struggle. All the 
world owes her a debt of gratitude for the intellectual 
courage which enable her to recognise the facts of the 
situation and to act on that recognition where many 
Governments would have followed some flattering illu- 
sion. Even war becomes less savage when one of the 
combatants can keep its reason to the end. 

We do not see how anyone could think that Japan 
would have been wise to continue the war rather than 
accept the advantages her victories have given her. The 
peace has done three substantial things for her. It 
has wrested from Russia her predominance in the Far 
East. It has made Japan one of the Great Powers. 
It has given her the hegemony of the Asiatic Powers. 
Forty years ago Japan was regarded by Europe in the 
light in which we regard Morocco as a country where 
Ambassadors and Ministers are liable to be murdered 
and all the business of international diplomacy consists 
in exacting punishment. To-day Japan’s place among 
the Great Powers is admitted by the Press of every 
continental nation. That place is not any lower, it 
is rather higher, because Japan was wise enough 
to yield her demand for an indemnity. Europe 
suddenly finds herself released from the nightmare 
of a general war, a Japanese fleet in the Baltic, 


and a further unsettlement of the relations which 
turn on some kind of balance of influence. For that 
release she is profoundly grateful, and Japan has 
earned her goodwill without forfeiting her respect. 

Japan has gained from the point of view of her posi- 
tion in Asia all that she asked from Russia last year, 
and Port Arthur into the bargain. It was argued in 
some quarters that Japan’s position could only be 
guaranteed by some arrangement which limited 
Russia’s fleet in the Far East and by the transfer of 
Vladivostock. We believe this view to be profoundly 
mistaken. To impose formal humiliations on a nation 
is not the way to make it refrain from resuming 
war. To start out to expel Russia from the Far East 
is one of those enterprises that defeat themselves. 
It is enough for Japan that she has taken Russia’s 
place in the Far East and that she finds herself in a 
most favourable position for developing the tutelary 
relations which she has established with Corea and 
meditates with China. Mistress of Corea, of Port 
Arthur, and Liao-Tung, she will at any rate be free from 
European influences in her efforts to carry out her 
designs for the regeneration of Asia. How the other 
Asiatic Powers regard her pretensions it is difficult 
to say precisely. Itissaid that Indians of the kind that 
used to come to London for study tend more and more 
to go to Tokio, and that Chinamen are coming to 
regard it as a centre of Eastern culture. Corea 
has some centuries of hatred to work off before 
she can accept her new mistress with contentment. 
China remains inscrutable. If Japan can set her- 
self to organise China for industry and war with 
the energy and skill that have marked her own 
sudden development, Asia is not likely to be, as 
she has been, the prey of the appetites of Europe. 
No doubt if Japan could have wrung an indemnity 
out of Russia, without resuming the war, that in- 
demnity would have given her the resources that she 
wants to develop the railways of China. She has a 
great task before her. She has to lay her own founda- 
tions as an industrial nation able to relax her crushing 
toll on human life. She has Corea to govern and develop. 
She has driven out the only Power that could dispute 
her supremacy in Pekin. Asia, which has hitherto 
been made by the appetites and jealousies of Europe, 
now passes under the control of an Asiatic people, a 
people endowed with vigour, courage, pliability, and 
the silence without the inertia of the East. Whatever 
the result, it is difficult to think that it can be anything 
but an improvement. 

The making of peace has been followed by the 
announcement that our extended treaty with Japan was 
signed last month. The exact terms are not made 
public, but the treaty apparently arranges that the two 
allies shall help each other if any attack is delivered 
upon the interests of either by one or more Powers. 
This arrangement, made without any pretence of con- 
sulting the nation, is, we think, an injudicious one. 
There are various ways of regulating the affairs 
of the Far East. Peace and order might repose 
on the commanding strength of one Asiatic Power, 
or on the concert of Europe, or on a balance 
of strength. Japan by her victories has_ esta- 
blished the first of these situations. The second 
arrangement is made impossible by the establishment 
of the first. The third may one day be realised with 
systems of alliances and counter-alliances. But for the 
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present the best guarantee against the aggression of 
European Powers is the undisputed predominance of 
Japan, and that guarantee is not strengthened but 
weakened by an arrangement which puts the peace of 
the Far East at the mercy of quite irrelevant quarrels 
elsewhere. We admit that the Débats argues 
that a Japan allied with a European Power 
whom France has the means of influencing is less 
disquieting to Europe than a Japan which is at 
perfect liberty to act without regard to interests out- 
side the Far East, But the argument cuts both ways, 
for any disturbance of relations outside the Far East 
will immediately react upon the situation there. It 
would be far better to trust the defence of Asiatic 
interests in the Far East to this Asiatic Power than 
to import external considerations drawn from quite 
alien rivalries elsewhere. And if this prospective ar- 
rangement is dangerous to the purposes it professes 
to serve, it is, we think, extremely imprudent from the 
point of view of our own interests. Japan is an Asiatic 
Power. We are in close relations with Europe in 
general and in intimate relations with France in par- 
ticular. To confuse those relations by a binding pro- 
mise to make war on anynation with which this vigorous 
and competent people, just launching its fortunes on a 
career of generous ambition may quarrel, seems to us 
a grave indiscretion. We can find for it no justi- 
fication either in the state of things in the Far East or 
in the problems of our own defence, or in those laws of 
sentiment and chance that make and unmake the friend- 
ships and hostilities of nations. 





A PEASANT PARLIAMENT. 


N a near view, the Russian ‘‘ Constitution,” if one 
were to regard it simply as the response of the 

Tsar to the unanimous demand for an enlightened and 
democratic constitution in which every race and every 
class in the Russian Empire has joined during the last 
nine months, would seem a pitiable and meaningless 
half-measure. For in the first place what the people 
demanded was a Constituent Assembly which should 
draft a Constitution, while in point of fact it is the Tsar 
who has settled everything by his own initiative. In 
the second place the new measure is not a Constitu- 
tion at all. It lays down no general principles of 
liberty, restricts in nothing the arbitrary powers of the 
Officials, leaves the rights of private persons and 
public discussion precisely where they were, and 
merely creates a consultative assembly as a sort 
of excrescence upon “the fundamental bases of the 
autocratic Power” which are expressly maintained in 
all their inviolability. Nor yet on a long view does it 
seem a startling or unprecedented event. It is the 
third ‘* Western ” Constitution which a Russian Tsar 
has approved. The first was drafted by Speranksy, 
the Liberal Minister of Alexander I. during his idealist 
period, when he inclined to regard Napoleon as the 
saviour of mankind and looked to Paris for his models. 
It was ruined only by the inconsiderate behaviour of 
the incarnation of the Western spirit, when he made up 
his imperial mind to march on Moscow. The second 
Constitution had actually been signed by Alexander II. 
under the influence of terrorist threats, on the very 
afternoon when a maddened group of Nihilists, 
working literally underground and unaware of the 
Success which they had already achieved, blew up 


the Emperor and the Constitution with him. 
This third ‘* Constitution” comes in answer 
to a double appeal. It is an attempt to 
placate the Russian people, but above all it is an 
echo of the Japanese guns. Russia owes it, as 
M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu has said, ‘‘ rather to 
Marshal Oyama and Admiral Togo than to the 
counsellors of the Tsar.” Itis indeed surprising that 
men who still continue in every department of the 
administration the repressive work of M. Plehve 
should have put their signatures to sucha law. But 
had the pressure come entirely from within, it must 
have been much more liberal. 

The general features of the new scheme have by 
now been so thoroughly debated that they lend them- 
selves to summary treatment. On the one hand the 
scope of Parliament’s work will certainly be extensive. 
It may discuss any legislative or administrative 
topic. Its opinion must be sought on every 
project of law and on the budget of every department. 
It may investigate scandals and interpellate Ministers, 
and in theory its liberty of speech is unrestricted. On 
the other hand its powers are purely consultative. It 
has no such control over taxation as the German 
Reichstag possesses. It can take no step in any direc- 
tion without the assent of the Upper House—the 
‘Council of the Empire,” which consists purely of 
officials. And, finally, even its deliberative privileges 
are rendered of little value. The public is excluded 
from its sittings, and whenever a Minister decides to 
demand closed doors the Press is forbidden to publish 
its debates. Lastly, a dangerous candidate or an un- 
popular member can be closured or excluded by the 
simple device of hailing him on some political 
charge before a tribunal, as has been done 
already in the case of Professor Milioukoff and 
twelve of his friends who were preparing to 
organise a Liberal “ticket” for the elections. All 
this might not be serious if the system of election itself 
were satisfactory. Against a really representative 
assembly even a Tsar would be impotent. But the 
Duma will not be representative. The great towns, 
where all that is progressive in Russia is still so largely 
concentrated, are to return no more than 28 out of 412 
members. The franchise is based on the medieval 
system of class representation, so that the peasants 
acting in isolation gain an enormous influence. Their 
vote will outweigh that of every other class, and on 
their attitude the future of the Duma largely depends- 
What that attitude will be no one can predict. The 
Social Democrats regard them as a hopelessly conser- 
vative force, while the Revolutionary Socialists base 
all their hopes upon them. Evidently the bureaucracy 
agrees with the Social Democrats, but neither knows 
the peasant save from the outside. In any event, if 
the peasant is to be bribed into loyalty it will have to 
be with some large agrarian reforms. Lastly, the 
property qualification outside the rural communes is so 
ludicrously high that no workmen and very few profes- 
sional men will exercise the franchise atall. The great 
capitalists, the landowners, the clergy, and the illiterate 
peasantry—these alone are the elements which will be 
represented. 

The council which cooked this sop to Russia in 
revolution met amid salutes of guns and the singing of 
Te Deums. Its completed work has been received with 
absolute silence and complete indifference. There is 
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not a class or a party in all Russia which would dream 
for a moment of accepting this grotesque half-measure 
as anything more than a passing incident in the struggle 
for liberty. There is only one question which divides 
public opinion. Should the new ‘‘ Constitution ”—the 
word is a misnomer—be combated from within or 
from without? In other words, shall the Russian 
people elect their representatives with a mandate to 
carry on the struggle with Tsardom on the floor of the 
Duma, or shall they boycott the whole machinery of 
delusion and organise themselves for a genuine revolu- 
tion? The Liberals inclined at first, though with much 
hesitation, to an evolutionary policy; the Socialists 
appear to have made up their minds to the second 
alternative. There is something to be urged on both 
sides. One is inclined to doubt whether any amount 
of bad faith on the part of the bureaucracy could pre- 
vent the return of a Liberal majority to the Duma. 
However illiberal the system of election may be, 
it is substantially the same as that followed in 
the case of the zemstvos at present, and these bodies 
with one or two exceptions at most are not only Liberal 
but Radical. On the other hand, it is pointed out that 
the bureaucracy has hitherto despised the zemstvos 
and made no attempt to interfere with their election. 
It may be otherwise with the Duma. It is the police 
who are charged with the supervision of the elections. 
The peasants are powerless in the hands of the cantonal 
prefects (zemski natchalniki), and the pessimists foresee 
a campaign of fraud, corruption, and intimidation. 
More serious, perhaps, is the fact that all the revolu- 
tionary elements are excluded. The professional 
classes, organised in their new leagues and the work- 
men of the towns grouped round the Socialist leaders see 
themselves entirely excluded from the suffrage, while 
the illiterate peasantry are endowed with votes. Lastly, 
it is uncertain what rights the Poles and the Armenians 
will possess. It seems hardly probable that all these 
classes—the “‘ intelligence,” the proletariat, the Poles 
and the Armenians—will be content to sit idle while 
Russian landowners and capitalists engage the auto- 
cracy in a decorous duel behind closed doors. 

In one form or another, then, it appears quite 
certain that the struggle against the autocracy will 
still be waged outside the Duma. Nor can it be a 
peaceful struggle while the Trepoffs and the Kleigels 
still pursue their policy of ‘‘ thorough.” The Press 
dare not discuss the Constitution. The first Liberals 
who attempted to organise their candidature have 
been thrown into prison. The date of the Duma’s 
meeting is postponed to the middle of January, and 
meanwhile famine is driving the peasants in tens of 
thousands into the towns which seethe already with 
discontent. The Baltic provinces are under martial 
law, and the Poles are once more organising a general 
strike. The risk of revolution is by no means at an 


end, and it is probably the attitude of the army which 
must decide the future. 





PUBLIC DISCIPLINE. 


ape ton knows the old formula with which 
the Duke of Wellington justified a course of 
action which he only took under the strongest compul- 
sion of circumstances, ‘‘ The King’s Government must 
be carried on.” It is a phrase that has often been 
repeated as a warning that, outside policies and pur- 


poses of party or ideals of reform, there remains the 
duty of vigilance and decision in the conduct of the 
ordinary affairs of State. Government is the condi- 
tion of good government. There are times when 
the mere act of government seems to exhaust all the 
duties of government, and there are times when to 
preserve government it is necessary to make conces- 
sions that nothing less than a supreme danger would 
warrant. Government has to be carried on with all 
its conventions, its circumstance, its plausibilities, and 
its discipline. 

This sense for the order and decorum of public ad- 
ministration is regarded as an attribute of the Conser- 
vative mind, but it is singularly lacking in the present 
Government. When the Liberal Party went out of 
office in 1895 its successors made a great deal of the 
era of quiet and solid government that was 
dawning on the country. Yet if one had to 
single out the most marked characteristic of the 
last ten years of our history it would surely 
be the failure to maintain even a superficial control. 
The Jameson Raid, which stamped the Government 
as incompetent te keep order within the Empire, 
happened when the party was in its strength, manned 
by its most trusted leaders, flushed with a great victory 
at the polls, and preparing with a confidence of which 
it made no secret to concentrate and consolidate the 
Empire. The confusion that marked the days of power 
has grown rapidly in the days of decline and shadow. 
It is not surprising that a Unionist M.P. should write 
to the 7imesto call attention to the moral of the 
state of things in India, which is ringing with 
the quarrels of the two most conspicuous of the 
Government’s servants. Our four hundred millions 
of subjects find instead of the Roman gravity and stern 
impersonal discipline which they associate with the rule 
of law a war of manifestoes and charges and counter- 
charges of bad faith. Anything less like the traditional 
composure of British rule it would be impossible to pic- 
ture. Lord Curzon has made some very eloquent speeches 
about the august mien and look of British authority in 
the great dependency he has governed, but the last 
moments of his reign have served to remind that vast 
world of ruled races that beneath all the pomp and 
majesty of the British name there lurk very human 
passions and very human weaknesses. It is deplor- 
able that Lord Curzon’s career in India should close in 
what has almost degenerated into a brawl, with India 
ranging itself on one side or another in a controversy 
which, if the Empire were in the care of a Government 
that had any authority over its servants, would never 
have come into the bazaars as a personal struggle 
between two masterful men. Nothing has been so 
striking about the life of the Government as the num- 
ber of personal incidents and minor scandals that have 
marked the last few years. There was an epidemic of 
them during the war. They have reached a climax in 
this feud, fought out before all India in the most public 
and undignified way, between Lord Curzon and Lord 
Kitchener. 

It does not require any great gifts of statesman- 
ship to protect the Empire from this kind of mischief. 
What it wants is an ordinary degree of common tact 
and common sense. Lord Curzonand Lord Kitchener 
may not be amenable or docile men to deal with. Lady 
Cowper said of her father, Carteret, ‘‘ The Granville 
blood has too much fire in it to bear stewing,” and the 
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remark would apply to the arrogant man who rules 
India at this moment. We have no doubt that Lord 
Curzon—by general admission one of the ablest men 
in the public service—is naturally quick to rebel 
against the control of Mr. Brodrick, by general admis- 
sion one of the weakest. His gifts, his spirit, his 
long supremacy all combined to make Lord Curzon a 
difficult subject, requiring to be treated with care and 
discretion. But no Minister in the present Govern- 
ment has had nearly so difficult and delicate a task as 
that which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman achieved in 
arranging the resignation of the Queen’s uncle, who 
certainly felt as little diffidence about his capacity to 
continue to hold the office of Commander-in-Chief with 
credit and usefulness as Lord Curzon feels about the 
wisdom of his own opinions. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman carried out that delicate and important 
reform with a consummate tact and skill. This 
Government has been called on to face much less 
formidable difficulties, and its success may be judged 
by the scandals of the last weeks. It must be re- 
membered, too, that if Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener 
are masterful men they are also men with a large 
sense of public responsibility. They have both acted 
in this emergency as if that sense of responsibility 
sat very lightly upon them ; but aman of Lord Curzon’s 
antecedents could not possibly disburden himself of it 
entirely. The scenes of the last week mark the demorali- 
sation of this responsible sense in a distinguished 
servant, but that very demoralisation is the measure 
of the decline which has set in not merely in the effi- 
ciency of government but in its manners and regard 
for the decencies of public order. 

The Government which is presenting this spectacle 
of disorder and anarchy is not a Government carrying 
out some great reform by the only means that are 
available. Disorder and animosities are sometimes the 
price of progress, and revolutions are not nice about 
appearances. This Government is creating disorder 
not for reform but simply from incapacity. The 
management of men, though not the whole, is a 
part of government. Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
are stirring up these difficulties because they are 
unable to manage men, The want of tact which 
characterises their treatment of their servants is 
illustrated in their treatment of the Volunteers. To 
what are the discontents of the Volunteers due ? Why 
are men being punished for refusing to obey an illegal 
order ? Why were three sergeants degraded in the 2nd 
London Rifles? Is the explanation to be found in some 
great and wise reform on which a Government, intent 
only on great public purposes, is engaged? Not at all. 
The Government hasno great reform to put before Parlia- 
ment. The explanation is that Mr. Arnold-Forster has 
given certain instructions, that on being pressed in 
Parliament he admitted that those instructions must not 
be interpreted as orders, and that he has nevertheless 
left them without modification as directions to 
Volunteer officers. In the famous circular the General 
Officers Commanding-in-Chief are ‘‘ requested” to 
*‘ direct” officers commanding Volunteer corps to 
‘issue instructions ” to the medical officers to report 
on the general physical standard of the unit under 
their charge with a view to ascertaining their fitness 
for active service abroad. Mr. Arnold-Forster says in 
Parliament that there is no statute under which a 
medical examination of troops enlisted for home 


defence is rendered compulsory. Yet this circular 
remains unmodified and bad blood is created not 
because Mr. Arnold-Forster has hit on some inspired 
scheme for saving the country but because this is his 
idea of the right and tactful way of dealing with men. 
If Mr. Arnold-Forster had carried through Parliament 
a strong and revolutionary measure for dealing withthe 
Volunteers and had administered it in the spirit and by 
the methods that have provoked all this ill-feeling he 
would have shown conclusively that he was not fitted 
to hold a responsible position. Asitis these execu- 
tive methods have been applied to carry out ideas 
which Mr. Arnold-Forster makes haste to disavow 
whenever he is taxed with them in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Arnold-Forster is only a type of the 
Government. It exists for the sake of existence. It 
does not hold office to carry out reforms. Its character 
and abilities command no confidence or respect even 
among its servants, who quarrel in public like school- 
boys fighting in the presence of their master. Living 
for no public purpose and without public confidence, 
it is no longer able to maintain, we will not say the 
plausibilities of public life but even the decencies of 
discipline within its household. 





THE SHOOTING CASE IN SCOTLAND. 


N ominous decision was given by the jury on 
A Tuesday in what is called the Beaufort shooting 
case, and the unpleasant impression which is left on 
the mind by the incidents of the trial and the verdict 
becomes still more unpleasant when we learn that the 
verdict was followed by applause in court. The story 
of this midnight tragedy is likely to take an important 
place in modern trials, and it is worth the telling. 

Mr. Phipps, an American millionaire, has taken 
Beaufort Castle for three months of the summer from 
Lord Lovat for the last seven years. This year he has 
had the entire fishing rights. His rent for the two is 
42,900. On July 5 Lord Lovat’s head salmon fisher- 
man told the other fishermen on the estate to go with 
him to net the Silver Pool, which is about 600 yards 
from the castle. The pool is in the part of the river 
which is let to Mr. Phipps, and Lord Lovat’s men had 
no right to net the pool without Mr. Phipps’s leave. 
The fisherman made these arrangements without con- 
sulting Mr. Phipps or Lord Lovat. His defence of his 
condyct was that he feared the salmon would get 
salmon fungus, as they were congested. The six 
men met as arranged, took about forty fish out of the 
pool, and the head fisherman and two of the others 
took the fish away to Corff House so that they might 
be sold for the benefit of the estate next day. The 
other men remained behind in the boat, and while they 
were putting the net in the stern someone on the bank 
called out asking what they were doing. They did 
not answer and shots were fired in quick succession, 
with the result that they were all hit and one of them 
has since had to have his right eye removed. The men 
left the boat and made for Corff House. Fraser, 
the man who was blinded, after getting out of the boat 
remained where he was, and Mr. Phipps’s two sons who 
had fired the shots came across the river and took him 
to the castle where everything was done for him. Mr. 
Phipps gave him an annuity of 32s. a week for his life 
and the life of his wife, and treated the other victims 
with similar generosity. 
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The two young men were prosecuted on two 
charges. The first was a charge ofassault ; the second 
a charge of reckless firing in the direction of the fisher- 
men. After deliberating for twenty-seven minutes the 
jury returned a unanimous verdict of not guilty, and 
the announcement was received with loud applause. 

All the circumstances of the trial are disconcerting 
to those who like to think that there is one justice for 
the rich and the poor. Mr. Phipps has been a generous 
neighbour. It was stated by one witness for the 
defence that he had spent upwards of £6,000 on 
public objects in the neighbourhood, and it was 
added, credibly enough, that the neighbourhood 
was very grateful. A great deal was made of 
the promptness with which these rich men had come 
forward to make what reparation money ca: make to 
their unfortunate victim. Another witness enlarged 
on Mr. Phipps’s fine taste in bookbindings. We could 
understand the men who tried Cellini for his crimes 
taking into account the fact that he made beautiful 
things, but it is carrying this sentiment a little too 
far to plead in defence of a sportsman’s blunder that 
he likes them. Lord Lovat, after explaining that Mr. 
Phipps was a careful shot and a great benefactor of the 
neighbourhood, mentioned that he had particularly 
asked him (Lord Lovat) not to dismiss the fisher- 
men for their conduct on this occasion. There 
is nothing here that is not entirely creditable to 
Mr. Phipps; but let us suppose that Mr. Phipps 
had been a poor man and his victim a rich man 
Money would have been wanting to the author and 
not wanted by the victim. In that case the poor man 
could have made no reparation to the rich man. The 
generosity of the Phipps family helped, no doubt, 
to stimulate the applause in court, but if Mr. Phipps 
had had nothing to be generous with, would that have 
affected the guilt or innocence of the shooting? In 
justice not, but in public estimation, we fear, rather 
considerably. Mr. Phipps is popular in the neighbour- 
hood for reasons that are outside the power of poor 
men. The tone of many witnesses and the applause 
in court certainly seem to suggest that a man who is 
rich is not expected to be as careful of other people’s 
lives and limbs as a man who is poor. 

This is not the only ominous feature of the trial. 
There is evidently an impression in the minds of shoot- 
ing men, and it will be fortified by this trial, that it is 
legitimate to fire a gun to scare apoacher. Dr. Hew 
Morrison, for example, Mr. Phipps’s bookbinding 
friend, gave some interesting answers. 

Q. Would you shoot at a man across the Silver 
Pool with a fowling-piece and think him safe ? 

A. I can’t say. I am perhaps too nervous and 
careful to do anything of the sort. 

Q. Even at a poacher ? 

A. That is a very different thing. 

Q. Would you shoot at a poacher ? 

A. Well, of course, I might be afraid to do so, 
but I don’t »ow what I might be tempted to do toa 
poacher. 

Re-e: .sined by Mr. Shaw: 

Q. You certainly think it is proper to shoot to 
scare them away? 

A. Most certainly. Witness added that one of 
the objects in scaring poachers was to get some real 
evidence, namely, possession of the nets. 

Lord Lovat again explained that ‘‘in shooting to 


scare poachers it was very important, where there was 
such invasion of rights, to get the net.” More impor- 
tant, we presume, than to see that you are not crip- 
pling for life a man who may be inpocent or guilty, and 
whom, in any case, you have no right to punish. Lord 
Lovat went, on to say that if he had been in the place 
of these tenants he would have taken them for 
poachers and endeavoured to scare them and secure 
their nets ; that is to say, all the witnesses in this trial 
who are rich enough to shoot explain that in similar 
circumstances they would have fired too. Lord Ard- 
wall, in summing up, said: ‘*A poacher was not 
to be shot «at any more than anyone else ; 
but it was lawful to scare away a_ poacher.” 
He added that the jury had to consider whether the men 
had any right to be by the pool at night. This seems 
to us a curious way in which to arrive at the responsi- 
bility of the shooters. In other words it seems to have 
been laid down by the judge that if the man did wrong 
in going to the pool Mr. Phipps’sconduct must be judged 
by the more lenient standards that are applied, as we 
learn from this trial, to the wounding of poachers. 
Now the prisoners were prosecuted for reckless 
discharge of firearms. It was proved that they saw 
men by the pool whom they took for poachers, that 
they gave one call, that they then fired several shots so 
straight that all the men were hit and one of them 


blinded and they are acquitted of reckless 


firing. Yet they were, according to the witnesses 
called on their behalf, good and experienced 


sportsmen. Lord Lovat laid great stress on the 
difficulty of measuring distances in some lights and 
quoted our experience at Magersfontein. Is it equally 
impossible to judge direction? Or is it necessary when 
you are scaring poachers to shoot in their direction 
and trust to your not making the mistake which Lord 
Lovat says is commonly made by good shots? It is 
very difficult to see what could be called reckless firing 
if this is returned as a mere misadventure for which 
nobody is to blame. The significance of this alarming 
verdict is increased when we remember that great parts 
of Scotland are passing into the hands of sportsmen 
and are under the rule of this discretionary right of 
firing. It will be necessary to remember when roam- 
ing about that country that if you are challenged by a 
voice which you may or may not hear, and do not 
answer, the owner of that voice may fire a gun in your 
direction, blind you, and then, if he is an open-handed 
millionaire, he will be acquitted of reckless firing. 

We are glad to see that the Sco/sman emphasises 
the gravity of the verdict. It is a momentous verdict, 
not only for poachers, whose lives and limbs are not 
the penalty a civilised country exacts for a stolen 
salmon, but for everyone who rambles through or near 
the forests that he may have known and loved for 
many years before the generous foreigners shot a 
single pheasant or caught a single salmon or spent a 
single shilling in his country. 





TROPICAL ADMINISTRATION. 


OME years ago Mr. Ireland was chosen by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to visit the Far East with a view to 
preparing a comprehensive report on colonial administra- 
tion. His impressions have been published at various 
stages of his journey in the Times and the Outlook in a 
series of articles which reappear with a few additions in 
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the present work.* The complete report will fill ten or 
twelve volumes, the preparation of which must naturally 
occupy some years. Mr. Ireland’s qualifications for his 
task were unique, and whatever expectations were formed 
of the autor of the classical volume on Tropical Colonisa- 
tion have been fully realised. The articles attracted wide 
attention at the time of their appearance, and in their col- 
lected form make one of the most valuable studies in com- 
parative administration that we possess. 

Mr. Ireland has formed very definite views on the 
relation of the higher to the lower races, and he expresses 
them with great clearness in the opening chapter. Be- 
lieving as firmly as Buckle a generation ago and as Hel- 
molt and his school to-day that geography is the main 
determinant of history, he divides the surface of the globe 
into three parts—namely, the tropical zone and the lands 
north and south of it. The heat belt has remained sta- 
tionary till our own time, when an advance has been made 
by the entrance on the scene of inhabitants of countries 
outside. The children of the tropics are paralysed by 
nature, their wants satisfied by her bounty, their energies 
dormant. The inhabitants of colder climes have had to 
fight for food and clothing—indeed, for life—and the 
struggle has produced civilisation. For non-tropical man 
nature was an enemy, each triumph over whom developed 
new powers and new ambitions. The warmer regions of 
the temperate zone were first developed, and it has not 
been till the last thousand years that the sceptre has 
passed to the nations of the middle north. Extreme cold 
is as paralysing as extreme heat, for the entire energies of 
man are exhausted in the struggle to live. Stimulated, but 
not overwhelmed, by the struggle with nature, the inhabi- 
tants of the northern temperate zone are the masters of 
the world, and are now expending their superfluous energy 
in conquering and administering the tropics. The types 
of civilisation in the heat belt and the temperate zone are 
so fundamentally different that one must give way to the 
other, and the one which has to yield is the weaker. In 
every case the system of ideas of the northern world is 
introduced, and a study of tropical administration is an 
estimate of the success with which these ideas are adaptea 
to the world of the centre. 

Such is the historical and scientific background of the 
book ; and if it is not a complete explanation of the rise 
of different types of civilisation, it is, at any rate, intel- 
ligible and suggestive. Mr. Ireland is a consistent and 
logical disciple of what may be called geographical deter- 
minism. We all realise the immense differences between 
ourselves and the lower races. Mr. Ireland tells us that 
these differences are the product of unchanging factors, 
and are consequently eternal. Such ideals as that of 
“educating up” to our own level or towards our own level 
and that of “spreading Western ideas” are dismissed as 
dreams. We can introduce good government, but the 
government will only remain good as long as we are there 
to drive and control the machine. We can apply the 
political and administrative wisdom that we have accumu- 
lated, but we can never teach our subjects its secret or 
its worth. The work of the tropical administrator is thus 
clearly defined and circumscribed. Justice, efficient and 
economical administration, the development of the re- 
sources of the country—these are his tasks ; to go beyond 
them, we are told, is to struggle against inexorable natural 
laws. 

The present volume deals with the tropical dependen- 
cies of England, France, Holland, and the United 
States. The first six descriptive chapters are devoted to 
the English dependencies, between which remarkable 
differences in the system of government and in the degree 
of success exist. Mr. Ireland is sparing neither of praise 
nor blame, and he finds occasion for both in his review. 
Hongkong, the greatest port in the world, has an adminis- 
tration which is in need of much improvement, though a 
note adds that certain changes have been recently intro- 
duced. British North Borneo is still more severely 
*THe Far Eastern Tropics. By Alleyne Ireland. London: 
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handled, and the objections which Liberals feel to Char- 
tered Companies will be confirmed by the study of this 
interesting and outspoken chapter. The natural resources 
are immense and the opportunity for progress unlimited ; 
but a selfish policy of dividend-hunting has spoiled every- 
thing, and the territory is a model of what to avoid in 
tropical administration. Mr. Ireland reminds us that the 
charter was the gift of a Liberal Government. But that 
was in 1881, and it will be the last. The author's ideal is 
a strong, upright man with a free hand and plenty of 
time, and he finds it in another part of the same 
great island. The story of Sarawak under Rajah 
Brooke and his successor, the most perfectly autocratic 
rulers in the world, is of unique interest and perhaps the 
most romantic incident in the building of our tropical 
empire. While retaining the complete control in his own 
hands, the Rajah enters into the most intimate relations 
with ‘his subjects, who now for the first time in their 
history live together in brotherly concord. A somewhat 
similar picture is presented in the chapter on the Malay 
States, the transformation of which has proceeded at an 
incredibly rapid rate under Sir Andrew Clarke and Sir 
Frank Swettenham, the latter of whom is pronranced 
to be the greatest tropical administrator since Stamford 
Raffles. The chapter on the Straits Settlements is chiefly 
remarkable for a discussion of imported labour, and 
that on Burma contains a powerful plea for its union, for 
administrative purposes, with the Malay group of colonies. 

The account of French Indo-China is short but clear. 
Till the arrival of M. Doumer a few years ago its story 
was one of utter failure and immense expense; but the 
appearance of a great administrator with a free hand and 
a long term of service has effected enormous changes, and 
there is now a chance of its taking a high place among 
the tropical experiments of the Western Powers. The 
history of the Dutch colonies is far longer, but the dawn 
of a brighter day is as recent in Java as in Tonkin. A 
scathing denunciation of the greed and despotism of the 
old Dutch East India Company precedes an interesting 
sketch of the gradual emergence of better methods, cul- 
minating in the law of 1903, by which the Dutch Indies 
enjoy the whole of their local revenue. Though there is 
still room for many reforms, the author concludes his 
chapter by a warm eulogy of the excellent methods of the 
General Secretariat. 


Mr. Ireland, though an Englishman, was sent on his 
mission by an American University, and it is not surpris- 
ing that far more space should be devoted to the Philip 
pines than to any other tropical colony. The last four 
chapters describe and discuss the great and complex 
problem in the Pacific which the United States have 
rashly undertaken to solve, and it would be difficult to 
find a more crushing indictment of failure. Mr. Ireland loses 
no opportunity of expressing his contempt for “ the morbid 
altruism ” which has been such a marked growth in recent 
years and for those who “ ferret out isolated instances of 
misgovernment for the purpose of condemning colonial 
enterprise”; but no writer of the class he thus singles 
out for censure has dealt a harder blow at the whole 
fabric of American Imperialism than he. His charge is 
that the United States have neglected the experience of 
all countries which have had to deal with the tropics, and 
that they are setting about their work with an end in view 
which can never be reached. He quotes from the Outlook, 
“The American believes that every race of man in every 
land and in every climate can become in time a creature 
of schools, ballot-boxes, and free political institutions,” 
and adds that it is an illusion without justification in 
any single fact in the history of tropical peoples. The 
date has already been fixed when the control of the 
Philippines is to pass to an assembly elected by the 
natives, and this date Mr. Ireland believes will be the begin- 
ning of an age of confusion and disillusion. Hope will 
once again yield to experience, and nature will once more 
step in and tear down the fabric erected by man on a 
foundatica of sentimental credulity. 
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Mr. Ireland’s book is powerful and unsympathetic. 
He believes that the worst attempts of the Northern 
peoples are better than the governments which they super- 
sede ; but he bids us cherish no illusions as to the ultimate 
effect of our work. We can increase the wealth of the 
world and terminate some of its worst abominations, 
but we cannot change the character of the races whom 
nature has imprisoned for ever in the tropical zone or 
infuse the principle of life into a substance doomed to 
eternal stertlity. 





THE YARN OF HAPPY JACK. 


ONCE knew an old Norwegian sailor, one of the 
mildest and kindest of men, who attracted me 
strangely ; partly because he was mild and kind; but 
partly alas! because he had committed murder. I cannot 
remember that the crime weighed heavily upon him. He 
spoke of it frankly, as one would allude to a love affair, 
the taking of a drink, or the buying of a red silk handker- 
chief. It was an incident in life. It was part of a days 
work. That it was exceptional and reprehensible, not 
one of his friends—I am convinced—imagined. 

We made a voyage together, that old Norwegian and 
I. We were in the same watch and did very much the 
same duty. I was very young and green at that time, 
and he, an old man, a leader in the forecastle, dignified 
further by poetical circumstance, befriended me in many 
ways. We used to yarn together in the night watches, 
under the break of the poop, while the rest of the watch 
snored heavily in the shadows. 

“Hanssen,” I asked him one night, “who was 
Davy Jones ?” “ Ah, come off with your Davy Jones!” 
said the boatswain, interrupting, “Look out he don’t get 
you by the leg.” I repeated my question. “Davy 
Jones,” said the old man. “I don’t know, b’ Joe, who 
Davy Jones was. I know his locker, though, b’ gee.” This 
was a jest. “Just the sea?” I asked. “ Dat’s one of 
‘em, b’ gee.” “And what’s the other ?” “You want to 
know too much, you do,” said the boatswain, interrupting 
us a second time, “you and your Davy Joneses. You're 
like a Welshman at a fair. ‘Who trowned the tuck, Dafy 
Chones.’ Come off withsyou and give us a breeze.” 
“The other one,” said the old man, “ it’s up in the sky, 
b’ gee.” “Is it a sea, too ?” I asked. “Of course, it is. 
Didn’t you never read your Bible?” “ Why, yes, but ”—— 
“Well, then, don’t you know about the waters above the 
firm-ment and the waters that are under the firm-ment ?’ 
“If yowre going to talk Latin,” said the boatswain, “I’m 
sheering off. Ill not rouse no head-winds by listenin’ 
to you. Bloody Latin they're talking, them two,” he 
added, to the third mate, as he walked away. “ They 
ought to have been rooks, they'd ought ”"—by rooks mean- 
ing folk in Holy Orders. 

After he had gone I got the old man to give me the 
whole story. He told me that up above, in the sky, there 
was another sea, of a kind different from our sea, but still 
fit to carry ships, and much sailed upon by the people of 
the sky. He told me that the ships were sometimes seen 
in the air—having perhaps heard, from some Greek or 
Italian, of the Fata Morgana, a sort of mirage, which 
does verily reflect ships in the sky, though I believe upside 
down. He said that he himself had never seen it, but 
that it was well known how the anchors from this upper 
sea carried away chimneys and steeples, and broke 
through roofs, in European villages. Such accidents were 
rather more common in the hills, he added, because the 
hills made the upper sea shallow. In the valleys, where 
most big towns are, the water is too deep and the sky- 
ships do not anchor. 

“One time,” he said, “ there was a sailor. His name, 
b’ gee, was Happy Jack, and he was a big man and a 
sailor (i.e., he was strong of his body and a good seaman). 
One time Happy Jack got paid off and he tink he go 
home, so he go along a road, and by-and-bye he come to 
a town and he found all hands standing in a field looking 


up. In the middle of the field there was an anchor and 
it was like red-hot gold, and the fluke of it was fast in 
the ground. It was fast to a cable, which went up and 
up into the sky, so far that you couldn't see the end of 
it. A great nine-stranded cable it was, with every bit of 
it shining like gold. It was all laid-up of golden rope- 
yarns. It was a sight to see, that cable and the anchor, 
was. So by-and-bye the parson of the village sings out to 
get an axe, and cut it through, so that they should have 
the anchor and a bit of the cable to buy new clothes for 
the poor. So a man goes and comes back with an axe, 
and he cuts a great chop at it and the cable just shakes 
a little, but not so much as a rope-yarn carried away. 
‘ You'll never do it that way,’ says Happy Jack ‘you 
must never have seen a cable, the way you shape at it. 
What is it you want to do, anyway ?’ So they said they 
wanted to get the anchor and the cable to buy new 
clothes for the poor. ‘Well,’ says Jack, ‘all you got to 
do is to bury the anchor a fathom deep, and then, when 
they come to heave in up above, the cable ‘ll carry away, 
and I shouldn't wonder if you get ten or twenty fathom of 
it; whereas, if you cut it like you're doing, you'll not get 
more’n three feet.’ So they asked Jack to show them 
how. ‘It’s as simple as kiss,’ he says. ‘Get spades.’ 
So they got spades. And then they buried the anchor 
seven or eight feet deep, with rocks and stuff on the top 
of it, till it was all covered over like it had a house on 
top. So when they'd done that Happy Jack thinks he’d 
earned a supper. And the parson says, ‘You must be 
thirsty after all that work.’ ‘I am thirsty,’ he says. So 
the parson takes him into the town and gives him a bite 
of bread and shows him where there’s a_ water-butt. 
‘Nothing like water,’ he says. ‘You're right there,’ says 
Jack, ‘there isn’t.’ And so Jack walks out of that town 
and back to where the anchor was. 

_ “ By-and-bye he began to think that the people in the 
ship up above might be rather more generous. So he slung 
his coat off and began to shinny up the cable, and he 
climb a great piece ; and at last he see the ship. 

“ And never in his life had he seen a ship the like of 
that. She was built like of white-hot gold, like a ship 
built out of the sun, a great shining ship. Her bows was 
white and round, like a great white cloud, and the air 
went swirling past them in thin blue eddies. Her ropes 
were shining. and her blocks were shining, and the sails 
on her yards were as white as a bow-wash. She had her 
colours flying at her truck, a long golden streamer that 
seemed to be white-hot like the hull. 

“Now, as he comes up of the sea like, and gets his 
foot on the cable and his hand on a bobstay, one of the 
crowd of that ship leans over the rail and looks at him. 
And he was a queer man, and that’s God’s truth about 
him. He hadn’t not so much as hair on his head, but in- 
stead of hair he had great golden flames. No smoke, 
mind you, only flames. And he was in a white dress, but 
the dress was all shining and fiery, and sparks were all 
over it, like he’d been splashed with them. So Happy 
Jack kow-tows to this person, and he says, ‘ You'll have 
a foul hawse when you come to heave in. They been 
burying your mud-hook,’ he says. So the fiery fellow 
says, ‘Well, Happy Jack, suppose you clear the hawse.’ 
So Jack slides down the cable and he works all night 
long, and just as it comes dawn he gets all clear. Then 
he shinnies up and climbs aboard the ship again. 

“ Now, as soon he come aboard the fiery fellows go to 
the capstan and began to sing, and the song they sang 
would draw the soul out of the body. It was slow and 
sweet, and strong and spirited all in one. And it seemed 
to Happy Jack that the golden cable was singing, too, as 
it came in through the hawseholes, In a few moments 
the sails were loose and the ship was under way, and she 
was tearing through it at the rate of knots. All Happy 
Jack could see was the sails straining, and the ship lying 
over to it, and the blue air ripping past, and now and then 
a comet, and a dancing star, and a cloud all red with the 
sun. So the fiery fellow came up to him and he says, 
‘You must be thirsty after all that work. ‘I am thirsty,’ 
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he says. So the fiery fellow takes him into the cabin— 
it was all pictures in the cabin, all blue and green—as 
pretty as you can’t tink. And he give Happy Jack a great 
golden apple and a bottle of golden wine. And Happy 
Jack pour out the golden wine and drank it down like it 
was good for him. 

“ And the next thing he knew he was lying by the side 
ot a road, half a mile from where he lived. And he was 
in a new suit of clothes with shiny buttons-—he was all 
brass-bound like a reefer. And in his hand there was a 
bag of golden dollars.” 

JoHN MASEFIELD. 





ON “MAILLES.” 


“MAILLE” is a place set with trees in regular 
A order so as to form alleys; sand and gravel are 
laid on the earth beneath the trees, masonry of great 
solidity, grey, and exquisitely worked, surround the whole 
except on one side, where strong stone pillars carry heavy 
chains across the entrance. A “Maille” takes about 
two hundred years to mature, remains in perfection for 
about a hundred more, and then (for all I know) begins to 
go off. But the exact moment at which it fails and the 
length of its decline are not yet fixed, for all “ Mailles” 
date from the seventeenth century at earliest, and the 
time when most were constructed was that of Charles II.’s 
youth and Louis XIV.’s maturity—or am I wrong? 
Were these two men not much of an age? 

I am far from books; I am up in the Pyrenees. 
Let me consider dates and reconstruct my formula. I 
take it that Charles II. was more than a boy when 
Worcester was fought and when he drank that glass of 
ale at Houghton, at the “ George and Dragon” there, and 
crept along under the Downs to Bramber and so to 
Shoreham, where he took ship and was free. I take it, 
therefore, that when he came back in 1660 he must have 
been in the thirties, more or less, but how far in the 
thirties I dare not affirm. Now, in 1659, the year before 
Charles II. came back, Mazarin signed the treaty of the 
Pyrenees. At that time Louis XIV. must have been 
quite a young man. Again, he died about thirty years 
after Charles I]., and he was seventy something when he 
died. I am increasingly certain that Charles Il. was 
older than Louis XIV. I affirm it. I feel no 
hesitation. Lord! How dependent is Mortal Man upon 
books of reference! An editor or a Minister of the 
Crown with books of reference at his elbow will seem 
more learned than Erasmus himself in the wilds. But let 
any man who reads this (and I am certain five out of six 
have books of reference by them as they read), I say, let 
any man who reads this ask himself whether he would 
rather be where he is, in London, on this August day, or 
where I am, which is up in Los Altos, the very high 
Pyrenees, far from every sort of derivative and secondary 
thing and close to all things primary. 

I will describe this place. It is a forest of beech 
and pine; it grows upon a mountain side so steep that 
only here and there is there a ledge on which to camp. 
Great precipices of limestone diversify the wood and 
show through the trees, tall and white beyond. One has 
to pick one’s way very carefully along the steep from one 
night’s camp to another, and often one spends whole 
hours seeking up and down to turn a face of rock one 
cannot cross. It seems dead silent. There are few 
birds, and even at dawn one only hears a twittering here 
and there. Wisps of cloud form and pass beneath one in 
the gorge and hurry up the opposing face of the ravine ; 
they add to this impression of silence, and the awful 
height of the pines and the utter remoteness from men in 
some way enhance it. Yet, though it seems dead silent 
it is not really so, and if you were suddenly put here from 
the midst’of London, you would be confused by a noise 
which we who know the place continually forget, and 
that is the waterfalls. 

All the way down the gorge for miles, sawing its cut 
in sheer surfaces through the rock, crashes a violent 


stream, and all the valley is full of its thunder. But it is 
so continuous, so sedulous, that it becomes part of one- 
self. One does not lose it at night as one falls asleep, 
nor does one recover it in the morning, when dreams are 
disturbed by a little stir of life in the undergrowth, and 
one sees above one the bronze of the dawn. It possesses 
one, does this noise of the torrent, and when, after many 
days in such a wood, I pick my way back by marks I know 
to a ford, and thence to an old shelter long abandoned, and 
thence to the faint beginnings of a path, and thence tothe 
high road and so to men; when I come down into the 
plains I shall miss the torrent and feel ill at ease, hardly 
knowing what I miss, and I shall recall Los Altos, the 
high places, and remember nothing but their loneliness 
and silence. 

I shall saunter in one of the towns of the plain, St. 
Girons or another, along the riverside and under the lime- 
trees which reminds me of “ Mailles”! Little 
pen, little fountain pen, little vagulous blandulous pen, 
companion and friend, whither have you led me, and why 
cannot you learn the plodding of your trade ? 


H. BE .toc. 





WATCHING THE WEATHER FROM BEN NEVIS. 
- fact that the sun shines and the rain falls upon 
i the good and just as_ frequently as upon the evil and 
unjust, and that the wind is ot tempered to the shorn lamb, 
is one of the few meterorological phenomena which can 
be safely depended upon. It is usually regarded as an 
example of heavenly impartiality, but it has another and 
more important aspect; it is probably one of the most 
permanently efficient causes which make for the strengthen- 
ing of the bonds of social sympathy. In these days, when, 
in spite of conspicuous efforts to the contrary, the gulf 
between rich and poor, and even between individuals of 
different outlook in the same class, seems to become 
steadily more impassable, the weather is one of the few 
remaining experiences which we can all share, and share, 
moreover, with very similar feelings. The motorist on his 
way to the South Coast for the week-end will take essen- 
tially the same view of a wet day as will the Southend 
tripper. From this point of view a thunderstorm is an 
improvement on a race meeting. Both have their objec- 
tionable side, both interest deeply people of the most 
varied stations in life, but the thunderstorm appeals to the 
wider circle. 
___ In view of this almost universal interest in the weather 
it is somewhat remarkable that an intelligent appreciation 
of the causes of weather changes is so rarely met with. It 
is true that a barometer is a common object of household 
furniture, and that most of those who possess one think 
that if it is low it is likely to rain, while if it is high it is 
likely to be fine. ‘There, however, their meteorological 
knowledge ends. ‘The somewhat complicated explanation 
of this apparently fundamental fact is probably responsible 
for damping the ardour of many a would-be searcher after 
truths about the weather. Those who are wise in these 
things would explain it somewhat in the follow- 
ing way: Suppose that for some reason a de- 
pression forms at a certain point in the surface of the 
envelope of air surrounding the earth. What will be the 
result ? The air immediately beneath the depression will 
be subjected to a less pressure than was previously the case, 
and the owners of barometers in this neighbourhood will 
notice that they fall. Now consider what will happen to 
the air in this district. It will, owing to the superincum- 
bent pressure having been diminished, begin to rise, while 
air from the surrounding districts will rush in to take its 
place. If the earth were stationary we should have winds 
from all points of the compass directing themselves towards 
a common point (i.¢., of course, towards the centre of the 
area of low pressure). As, however, the earth is rotating 
the northerly winds, coming, as they do, from regions 
where the earth is moving eastward with a less velocity 
than it is at places nearer the Eavator, will fall rather 
behind—.e., they will (in the Northern Hemisphere) blow 
rather to the West of this point, and the southerly winds 
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will, on the contrary, blow rather to the East. The result 
will be that the air will be thrown into a circular motion 
(rotating in the opposite direction to that of the hands of 
a watch), and we shall have a cyclone. In the centre of 
such a cyclone there will be a column of air ascending 
with a spiral motion, and the reason why such circum- 
stances are usually accompanied by rain is that the warm 
air ascending from the surface of the earth comes into the 
colder regions above where it is no longer able to hold 
its water vapour, but deposits it in the form of clouds, 
from which in turn the rain will fall. 

This is, speaking broadly, the somewhat roundabout 
connection between rain and a low barometer, but there 
are many points in the life-history of cyclones which are 
still obscure. Those which are experienced in this country 
usually have their origin in the Atlantic, and after travel- 
ling westward, leaving rainstorms in their path, finally 
lose themselves somewhere on the continent of Europe. 
But the weather forecaster can seldom say with certainty 
where a cyclone is going to form or (apart from the well- 
known fact that it will probably travel in a more or less 
easterly direction) whether or at what speed it will move. 
One reason for this is that we have so little knowledge 
of what takes place in the atmosphere above the level of 
the earth’s surface. Attempts have been made in recent 
years to obtain information about the upper regions by 
means of balloons and kites, but such attempts are bound 
to be rather of the nature of isolated probings for truth 
which may or may not meet with success. It is only from 
a continuous series of observations that we can rely 
upon getting useful information. 

It was with the idea of getting a complete series of 
such observations of the higher levels of the air that the 
Ben Nevis Observatory was founded more than twenty 
years ago, and in spite of difficulties hardly to be realised 
by those who have not tried to live there during the 
winter, carried on its work uninterruptedly until last year. 
A general notion of what had to be contended against 
may be gathered from a little book which Mr. W. T. 
Kilgour has_ recently written, Twenty Years on Ben 
Nevis (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.). For weeks at a 
time during the winter the meteorologists were isolated in 
their mountain home, only venturing outside to take the 
necessary outdoor observations at distinct personal risk. 
The rooms, in spite of the thickness of the walls, could 
often not be kept above the freezing point, and dry snow- 
dust found its way everywhere, coming in through the 
minutest chinks as long as the observatory was not com- 
pletely covered with snow. Then things would become 
rather more comfortable. In spite of hardship and 
danger the observers, supported both by the interest of 
their work and the ever-present sense of adventure, seem 
to have thoroughly relished their occupation, and, as 
might be expected, were filled with sorrow when at length, 
owing to the inadequacy of the financial assistance given 
by the Government, it became necessary to close the in- 
stitution. 

It would be an ungracious task to attempt to estimate 
the scientific or material value of the work done at the 
Ben Nevis observatories during over twenty years at a cost 
of something like £25,000. The published records fill 
many bulky volumes, and form a unique series of observa- 
tions which will serve a most useful purpose, acting as a 
touchstone of novel meteorological hypotheses for many 
years to come. It is satisfactory in this respect that the 
observations practically extended over a double cycle of 
the sun-spot period which has so intimate a relationship 
with periodic weather changes on this planet. 

The direct and obvious help which these observations 
have been in the art of weather forecasting has not, how- 
ever, at present been very large. The great defect of 
mountain observations is that purely local causes are re- 
sponsible for much that is observed. For example, on a 
windy day (and calm days on mountain-tops are rare) the 
barometer will register a pressure which depends much 
more on the currents and eddies produced by that parti- 
cular wind blowing against the particular cliff faces and 


gullies of the summit in question than upon the general 
distribution of pressure at that altitude under the given 
conditions. Mr. Kilgour, who only refers indirectly to the 
scientific results of the Ben Nevis work, recounts with 
gusto the meny hair-breadth escapes achieved by the 
observers who, having set out to make the ascent or 
descent of the Ben under apparently propitious conditions, 
would all but perish in an unforeseen tempest on the way. 
It is some satisfaction to the unlearned to reflect that these 
scientific people were as much in the dark about the next 
hour’s weather on their own mountain as they themselves 
could possibly be. 





THE WITCH OF THE ADRIATIC. 
N dealing with Venice,* Mr. Brown has the advauitage 
of a familiarity with his subject so perfect that the 
kind of reflections and ideas which come to other people 
with difficulty and effort come to him with ease and 
naturalness. The moods and aspects of the city he has 
made his home are a part of kis own character and being. 
The twisting canals and narrow alleys, and tall facades 
echoing to the splash of the flat oar, occupy the place ‘n 
his thoughts and in the texture of his mind which, with 
most of us, is occupied by Englist. meadows and lanes and 
apple orchards. There needs no search after typical im- 
pressions and points of view, and no careful selection of 
appropriate poetic language. He has but to let himself 
go and the Venice he has imbibed finds its natural ex- 
pression. 

The attraction of Venice, “the quality wherein re- 
sides the secret of ker charm,” is felt by Mr. Brown to be 
her “infinite variety.” “ The two great constituents of the 
Venetian landscape, the sea and the sky, are precisely the 
two features in nature which undergo most incessant 
change. The cloud-wreaths of this evening’s sunset will 
never be repeated again; the bold and buttressed piles of 
those cloud-mountains will never be built again just so 
for us; the grain of orange and crimson that stains the 
water before our prow, we cannot be sure that we shall 
look upon its like again.” Those changes of the seasons 
which in other landscapes are imprinted in stable forms 
and colours, are registered in Venice only in those fleeting 
hues with which her tides and skies are shot. Hence ‘t 
is, Mr. Brown thinks, “that no one is quite satisfied with 
what others write or say about the city,” or even quite 
satisfied with what he says himself. It is impossible to 
capture in language impressions so variable and so elusive. 
Shelley alone among poets has caught in his “ Julian and 
Maddolo ” something of the spirit of the lagoon landscape. 
Indeed, these pearly skies and waters, lit by strange gleams 
of light and wavering shafts of colour, the floating city so 
beautiful, but so unreal, with its silent, sea-paved streets 
and creeks, bear, I have always thought, a curious and 
exquisite resemblance to the genius and character of 
Shelley. 

And yet, I would venture to suggest, there is some- 
thing im Venice, some influence felt in the place, more 
substantial and abiding than this delicate and changeful 
loveliness. There is in the character of the people and 
running through the history of the city a note of emotion 
not vague and dreamy, but vivid and intense; a note of 
colour not ethereal and fleeting, but deep and sensuous 
and abiding. This it is which constitutes her chief hold 
on the imagination; which gives her for some an over- 
mastering attraction, for others almost a repulsion. Such 
a character was never bred out of Western life. It 1s 
alien to Europe, and takes us back to the days when, 
through the many channels of ker commerce and her art, 
Venice drew life and nourishment from Eastern sources. 
In the ruddy twilight of St. Mark’s, and on the darkly 
splendid canvases of Titian and Tintoret the artistic im- 
pression of this influence survives. Tracked to its source, 





*In anp ARouND Venice. By Horatio F. Brown. London: 
Rivingtons, 
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itis the ailuence telt in astern and tropical scenery and 
is the Key to balt nature. ‘Lhe droning chants and spicy 
smells OL an indian village, the duil throbbing of tom- 
toms, the veiled wreaths of toliage and bivssom are 
charged W ith it. All nature in such a scene breathes the 
emouom which the art of Venice, and of Venice aione, has 
adequately embodied. in St. Mark's itself the depth and 
richness of the shadows, the suggestion of nidden 
splendour, of a wealth and luxuriance felt rather than 
seen, the languid, warm, and scented twilight, touch the 
very chords ot feeling that the tropical night touches. 

‘These are the things that make up that elemental 
force on which the character and life and art of the East 
are based. ‘To us Westerners there is something strange, 
only partly comprehensible and often half repellant, in 
such a force. lt does not quite square with our own 
character. Definite thoughts, a clear knowledge, exact 
information, an intellectual estimate, are the routes by 
which the Western mind approaches truth. Emotiona 
perception is the faculty of the East. Hence it seems to 
tollow naturally that those arts which give expression to 
intellectual appreciation, such as architecture and sculpture, 
should be the arts in which the Western mind should most 
naturally express itself; while the abstract and purely 
emotional sense for colour shouki be the property of the 
East. To the provinces of form and colour West and 
East are severally confined, the distinction marking not a 
difference in art only, but a profound and essential differ- 
ence in character and temperament. 

If we allow for that difference it will not seem wonderful 
that Venice, with her strange intrusion of Eastern ideals 
into Western life, should, whether she repels .or attracts, 
always puzzle and perplex her visitors. She does but do 
in the present what she has ever done in the past. All 
tkrough history from the days of Pepin to the fall of the 
Republic she has been always the femme incomprise 
among the masculine, matter of fact states of Europe. 
There was something Cleopatra-like always in her dealings 
with them. Her diplomacy was consistently characterised 
by the subtlety and intuition of Oriental statecraft. Her 
ambassadors were famed for their grave and perfect 
treachery in every court in Europe, and perhaps the ar‘s 
of their profession have never since, unless indeed by 
Abdul Hamid, been brought to a like pitch of perfection. 
Her wealth gained her high consideration, she made many 
fine alliances, but always between her and other states 
there is to be traced that profound distrust which was 
due, it seems to me, to the strong infusion in Venetian life 
of Eastern feelings and ideas. She was envied by most 
Western countries, feared by many, hated by all; but she 
was understood by none. 

And, in great measure, so it is to this day. We should 
be taking a very superficial view if we were to persuade 
ourselves that the profound sensuousness of Venetian art 
was a matter of art only. It was, and to some extent is 
still, characteristic of Venetian life. He who is alive to 
these impressions will, when he visits Florence, feel a 
something, in the popular character and local genius of 
the place, trenchant, exact and clear cut, answering to 
that acute sensibility for form-expression which is the 
dominant trait of Florentine art. Similarly when he visits 
Venice he will feel, there, too, though harder to be de- 
fined, a correspondence between the life of the city and 
the great note it struck in art. He will feel, in his sur- 
roundings, in the atmosphere of the place, in the life of 
tke people, something at variance with Western ideas and 
which will perhaps recall to him the thought of Algiers, 
Constantinople, or other Oriental cities with which he 
may chance to be familiar. And, hard to define though 
this influence may be, it is yet palpable in its effects. He 
who “ finds himself” in the art and life of Florence will 
not find himself in the life and art of Venice. The sen- 
suousness and emotion of Venice will not compensate him 
for her lack of definite ideas and fixed principles. They 
never quite compensated even such a lover of Venice as 
Ruskin. To the end, though powerfully and even pas- 
sionately drawn to her by the sensuous and emotional 


character of his own genius, he was as strongly repelled 
by the lack of order and discipline in her life and thought. 
All that in him belonged to the West, his birth and breed- 
ing and education, his strong moral perceptions, his in- 


stinct for conduct and duty, in a word everything that 


went to nourish his sense for form, revolted against her. 
East and West clashed in him to make him love and loathe 
er, and it was upon Venice that he poured forth in con- 
sequence the extreme resources of his fiery praise and in- 
vective. In the same way it is worth remarking that the 
only other Englishman of genius who in the sphere of art 
witnesses to the decisive influence of Venice’s Orientalism, 
felt, in the midst of the attraction the same repulsion that 
Ruskin felt. Though Reynolds was led captive by Venice, 
so far as his artistic sense was concerned, yet intellectually 
he never surrendered to her. In his Academy lectures jie 
again and again insists that colour is mere decoration and 
should rightly be subservient to form; that it is to the art 
of Rome and Florence, not of Venice that we must look 
for guidance ; that we are to beware of the seductions of 
the enchantress who would lure us from the road of reason. 
And all the time that he was thus arguing and his intellect 
was accumulating evidence against her, he was painting 
pictures which owed all their merit to the fact that they 
gave the lie to his own precepts and arguments, and wit- 
nessed to the completeness with which he himself had 
fallen under the spell. 

So it seems to me there is something in Venice’s at- 
traction, profound yet enigmatical as it is, that is to be 
referred not so much to the delicately evanescent tints of 
her encircling seas and skies as to the deep psychological 
influence which has found expression in her characteristic 
school of art, and, above all, in the glowing mosaics of 
her great basilica. Venice's influence, in so far as there ‘ 
anything profound and subtle in it, in so far as it is true, 
as Mr. Brown says, that the fascination she exercises is 
inexhaustible, is still the influence of the East. Its 
poignancy and the full depth of it are realised only by 
those who are more susceptible to an emotional than to 
an intellectual appeal, and, zsthetically, are more swayed 
by colour than by form. 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MaAssincuam. 

FRENCH critic, who interests himself in English 

affairs, is much concerned at the prospect of 
Lord Curzon’s return to English politics and of his 
accession to the leadership of the Unionist Party or to 
the virtual direction of Unionist policy abroad. He 
thinks this would be the prelude to the resumption on 
the European field of the large and ill-ordered designs 
—the penetration of Persia, the Tibetan Expedition, the 
coquetting with the Arabian movement—which marked 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyaity. Lord Curzon, he thinks, 
quitted India because Lord Kitchener's plans interfered 
with the viceregal power of initiating and ordering 
Indian exterior policy and tended to reduce the 
civil head to the level of an administrator. The 
fault, however, in these matters resides with the 
home Government and its miserable weakness, and is 
not to be remedied by setting up above the Viceroy an 
overbearing and audacious soldier, whose temper is 
shown in the shameful exchange of quarrelsome 
despatches that Mr. Brodrick has unaccountably given 
to the world. 

* * * * * 


Nevertheless, it is true that Lord Curzon’s return 
to English politics is, as I said last week, something 
ofa portent. He is just the kind of statesman that 
the Unionist Party wants. Lord Hugh Cecil satisfies 
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the more moderate, intelligent, and far-seeing section 
who attached themselves to Lord Salisbury’srule. But 
he is rather too fastidious an intellect to stand alone as 
the chieftain of a party which must have its coarser 
side, its appeal to demagogy, to the unthinking crowd 
that has gone Protectionist. Here Lord Curzon will 
come in. He paints with a larger brush than Lord Hugh. 
He is a dominating, picturesque, assertive, able, most 
energetic, and hard-working personality; he has a 
wide knowledge of statecraft; he is an orator of 
Disraelian quality ; he has a bold, adventurous character, 
such as the average hero-worshipping mouse—and the 
species abounds in England—admires. He is an 
aristocrat, a member of our undying ‘‘ governing 


caste.” Therefore Mr. Balfour, who has acted 
after his kind in deserting an old _ friend, 
may find that he has raised up a_ formid- 


able rival at home. On the Free Trade issue this 
is to the good. Lord Hugh and Lord Curzon between 
them can easily hold the gate against Mr. Chamber- 
lain. The Protectionist type of Imperialism will not 
withstand the assaults of these two formidable cham- 
pions, who will also control the false, trimming policy 
that gave it its chance. 
» * * * + 

But we must look also to the future. It is true 
that the Liberal Party will not at once be able to 
produce a combination at once so brilliant and expe- 
rienced as that of Lord Curzon and Lord Hugh 
Cecil. To that extent it will suffer, as it suffers 
to-day, in comparison with the more showy, imposing 
figures which Conservatism will be able to rally to the 
defence of the familiar idols of the English mind— 
property, Throne, Church, Empire, and the rest. And 
there will be great danger in such a confrontation, for 
foreign policy again opens wide prospects to ambitious 
minds, filled with the ideas of domination and aggran- 
disement for the British vaj, which again are sharply 
limited by the tendencies and temper of the rising 
world-Powers of Germany and the United States. In 
such hands English policy, which was simply 
fluid and temporising under Mr. Balfour, may 
harden into something perilous and formidable, 
based on high taxation or even a form of con- 
scription. What, then, is the alternative? An 
alternative of policy—the setting up of the banner 
of internal social reform and the attraction to it of all 
the forces that make for this ideal and against 
Imperialism. There is our only chance. Unless 
Liberalism and the Labour Party between them can 
produce a new political interest, can enormously stimu- 
late both the conscience and the sense of self-preserva- 
tion, the desire for well-being among the mass of 
the people, they will find that a second disastrous 
reaction will be at their doors almost before they have 
realised the evil consequences of the first. 

* * * * * 

But, I shall be told, Liberalism and reform are 
now strong. For the moment that is true, but they 
are not permanently strong. Enormous social forces, 
at once timid and unscrupulous, the weight of aristo- 
cratic capitalistic powers which are united in this 
country, the snobbery and imitativeness of life in the 
capital, the example and actions of the last decade, the 
interests it has created, the very burdens it has im- 
posed are all hostile to democracy. The governing 


classes and their allies will submit to high taxation for 
Imperial purposes; it is the condition of their reten- 
tion of power. But will they stand it for old-age 
pensions? Will they see the land reverting from 
the great sporting interest and restored to the people? 
And when you come to try large issues will you find 
stuff enough in the English character to support you 
against the hold that tradition has upon its imagina- 
tion? The answer to all these questions is very 
doubtful. Of course, when Imperialism displays itself 
in gross colours as incompetence, vacillation, con- 
fusion, back-biting, and vulgar trickery in almost every 
department of State the country turns from it in 
disgust. But the thing itself is not dead because 
Mr. Balfour’s incapacity has made it unpopular for a 
season. 
* * * om * 

Part of the fault of the present situation undoubt- 
edly rests with the Liberal Party. It, the party of 
ideas, has of late been without ideas. Yet there is one 
idea which is the greatest of our times—the idea of 
international peace and concord secured by law. It 
is making notable advances even in the way of 
machinery. The thinkers of our time preach it and 
teach it. It is the only possible condition of demo- 
cracy. Abandon it and all our higher religious and 
political conceptions come to the ground. They 
tend to failure in modern Europe to-day. Why? Is 
Tolstoy’s indictment of the ruling forces of our times 
as government by rascals far from the mark ? I say 
that it is very largely true, and that people who have 
experience of politics and whose eyes are not blinded 
by the dust of battle know that it is true. At least it 
is the fact that the government of men to-day is not 
good enough and honest enough to suit them, and this 
condition of things, as Tolstoy says, perverts their 
religion and makes their lives blinder, more essentially 
miserable than ever. And the party which is going to 
remedy this evil must base itself on moral ideas and 
be much stiffer against compromises with them than is 
the Liberal Party of to-day. 


* * a * . 


At the same time we must, I think, avoid Tolstoy’s 
method of labelling all kind of human endeavour in 
politics as conducted by base men. For that, after all, 
implies that the idea of the State—ze., of the com- 
munity organised for the common livelihood, z.e., of civi- 
lised society itself—is base. We have all been impressed 
of late with the meanness of public life ; it has greatly 
saddened and depressed us all. But we have also been 
conscious of the wide range of possibilities open to 
good and clear-sighted statesmanship, and to the way 
in which religion itself is being impressed, against its 
official teachers, into this service. We are not likely to 
have ten more years of avoidance of issues of right and 
wrong. And with that modest generalisation I will 
close this rather dreary homily. 

* * * * + 


I conveyed in this column the information that 
the basis of peace had been settled before the meeting 
of the plenipotentiaries at Portsmouth. I have only 
to confirm this belief to-day. Contrary to the general 
notion, the meeting of the Tsar and the Kaiser tended 
to strengthen the already marked inclination of 
Nicholas II. towards a settlement. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
POLICE, PRISONS, AND PUNISHMENT.* 


FOUND myself recently, on a hot, sleepy Monday 
afternoon, at the bookstall of a country railway- 
station in a very high-class residential neighbourhood. 
The bookstall clerk was discussing the degeneracy of 
the times with a shopkeeper friend from the town. 

‘* But I says,—What can you expect with these 
‘ere Jack Burnses and Will Crookses in Parliament, 
gassin’ about—and these ‘ere Carpenters too ?” 

I turned to listen. 

‘* Wot carpenters?” queried his friend. 

‘‘Wy, these ’ere Edward Carpenters!” replied 
the literate stall-keeper ; and I wondered what wind 
of Edward Carpenter’s doctrine had troubled the 
guarded air of that region of Desirable Mansions ; 
where no Speaker could be procured at the bookstall— 
not even a Sa/urday Review—but the Spectator was 
confidently tendered as obviously less compromising 
than either, and to be had at no greater expense. 

I should have thought that Mr. Carpenter’s latest 
book might be deemed harmless enough. There is 
little new or startling in Police, Prisons, and Puntsh- 
ment; only temperate, patient, and reasonable re- 
statement and condensation of truths which, un- 
fortunately, from the whole constitution and work- 
ing of our ‘penal arrangements, it is inevitable 
should beat idly for the most part against the barriers 
of established practice. Revenge, retribution, punish- 
ment, deterrence, remedy: these notions trace the stages 
of the evolution of penal theory. It may safely be said 
that if police, magistrates, judges, and prison autho- 
rities have passed beyond the theory of mere vengeance 
as a legitimate social function, few realise yet the 
emptiness and absurdity of administering the criminal 
law on a theory of retribution or punishment 
and fewer still the weakness and futility of that 
plausible last refuge, deterrence. To any humane 
and sensitively intelligent person confronted with the 
operations of the law in the sentencing of offenders 
and the treatment of convicted prisoners, the whole 
business is apt to appear a nightmare of human im- 
potence and hypocrisy, in regard to which some gleams 
of comfort only are caught through the recognition 
that progress, at any rate, has been made from a more 
benighted state and that the power for further improve- 
ment that rests in the hands of a few responsible 
persons is very great indeed. 

The difficulty of any humane administrator in 
earnest about prison reform, approaching it, let us 
suppose, from Mr. Carpenter’s point of view, is that 
you cannot arrest the machine. The material is fed 
into it day by day and the mill has to deal with it and 
discharge it according to its working rules, irreparably 
injuring much of it in the process. However those 
rules may be bettered, they cannot eliminate what is 
evil in the conditions that make the prisoner. The 
criminal law is wholly the organisation of the forcible 
resistance of evil (a method opposed to the advice of 
Jesus of Nazareth), including as evil whatever is 
apprehended as such by the cowardice and super- 


* PoLice, PRISONS, AND PUNISHMENT. By Edward Carpenter. 
154 pp. Fifield. 2s. 





stition of society, or remains on the statute- 
book or in the traditions of the respectable 
from the prejudices of bygone generations. No 
gaoler, however wise and humane, can be expected to 
give back to a society filling its prisons thus a 
wholly redeemed and innocuous effluent. The humane 
gaoler, the honest chaplain, the open-minded visitor 
sees that whatever may be the defect of the mis- 
demeanant, however anti-social and intractable his 
own nature, the blame for what prison life makes of 
him lies in great part with those that sent him there. 
The prisoner knows that too—he exaggerates it, of 
course, asa rule ; but there is always truth enough in 
it to keep him, so long as he retains any spirit, an 
enemy ot society. With this part of the evil of prisons 
no prison reform can deal. 

Prison reform has come from the prison authori- 
ties. It will not be effectively demanded by public 
opinion. Society, as a whole, takes the criminal law 
for granted, and looks to the police to enforce it. The 
doctrine of non-resistance is too hard for it ; it cannot 
be expected to appreciate spiritual compensations. It 
stands at the prison gates, and cries to the judge and 
gaoler : ‘‘ Look here! this man assaults me and steals 
my property ; he is a nuisance. I don’t know whether 
he is wholly to blame or not; I don’t care; I don’t 
want to be bothered with him. Take him away; make 
him stop it ; if he won't stop it lock him up, and if he 
does it again when he comes out, lock him up again.” 
Occasionally, if the criminal hurts it or outrages its sen- 
timents very much, society has a fit of vindictiveness, 
and cries out for flogging. But these relapses are 
rare and tend to become less virulent. The recent re- 
crudescence of such demands was part of the mili- 
tarist reaction now on the wane. 

Into gaol then they go by the vanload. The 
public knows nothing of what befalls them there ; what 
the eye sees not the heart grieves not. We have a 
vague notion that “the law is taking its course” : 
that the criminal is being taught not to do 
it again. That is all we ask; we do not really 
want to be hard on him. In most cases the personal 
friends and acquaintances of a convict, those who 
know his conditions and character, can see that 
his sentence is inappropriate and unjust ; not at all 
because they are criminal or dishonest themselves, but 
because they have straightforward common sense, 
and thesentence is irrational and irrelevant from all 
points of view except just that common sense demand 
of the rest of the public to get a troublesome fellow 
shut up out of their way. The gaoler (I am still 
supposing him intelligent and humane) has to cope with 
this demand, combined with the requirement that the 
prisons are not to cost too much. He also has to 
cope with all the hypocrisies that have grown up as a 
cloak and a sanctification for this simple self-protecting 
utilitarianism, all the pompous nonsense of half-edu- 
cated legislators, judges, and magistrates, the cant of 
the sanctimonious, the pretence of the moral heinousness 
of purely conventional crimes, the drivel about the duty 
of punishment and expiation. He sees, as the unofficial 
visitor sees, the bewildering incommensurability of sen- 
tences, not more due to the variety of the tempera- 
ments and characters of the sentenced than to that oi 
the temperand theories ofthesentencers. Anexperienced 
prison officer or visitor gets to recognise from the 
mere look of the record what magistrate will have 
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imposed a particular sentence. On the bench there are 
men wise and humane who sentence with an enlight- 
ened understanding ; the majority are superstitious, 
some merely stupid and passionate. All doubtless act 
conscientiously on their theories of punishment. For 
experimental penology their diversities may be of ad- 
vantage ; but, clearly, presuming all prison discipline 
to be uniform, most sentences must need correcting to 
eliminate the personal variation of the sentencing 
magistrate as well as in consideration of the personal 
variation of the prisoner. 

Experienced magistrates attempt to allow for this 
in adjusting sentences ; but the wisest can really have 
nothing approaching to reliable means of judgment. 
All sentences, therefore, are suspect: it is a presump- 
tion that all need revision on account of these two 
variables. They can only be revised by the prison 
authority after personal observation of the prisoner. 
The system of indeterminate sentences administered 
by an enlightened Prison Department is the line of 
advance in this matter. 

To sum up: The public, assailed or incommoded 
by the criminal, demands a forcible remedy, and the 
Police fulfils this demand. The Police—THE FORCE 
—Hugo’s Javert—is the embodiment of resistance to 
evil, of the theory of Putting it Down and Stamping it 
Out. But the wiser judges and magistrates, the more ex- 
perienced and teachable prison administrators, progres- 
sively discover that force is, in fact, no remedy. They 
recognise (save in regard to one penalty) that the 
method of revenge or vindictiveness does not abate it, 
that the method of punishment, torture or retribution 
does not abate it, that the method of deterrent 
prison conditions (though this superstition has 
still a considerable vogue) does not abate it; that 
all these methods, in fact, not only fail to diminish 
the supply of first-offenders, but make the prisons 
themselves a breeding ground of criminals and 
recidivists ; that the most effectual way to prevent a 
second offence is to keep a first offender out of prison, 
and the sending of a second offender there the most 
reliable means of ensuring a third conviction ; that only 
the relaxation of prison hardships has kept prisoners 
from returning to them. Experience therefore turns 
round on the public and says : ‘‘1 can only do what you 
want by reclaiming these people, and I can’t reclaim 
them by force. So long as you insist upon dealing 
with them by force there is one thing I can effectually 
do, and one thing only, I can hang them by the neck 
for you till they are dead. Of course that is not wholly 
Deterrent, it was not effectually deterrent from stealing 
sheep or from sleeping persistently under hedges when 
it was in force against those crimes; but it is cheap 
and comparatively humane, and it sterilises the Unfit, 
It is only superstition and the survival of the idea of 
the /ex éalionis, that enables you to imagine you have 
any more right to take a man’s life for murder than 
for any other other offence, and if I am to use force I 
like it to be effectual.” 

In order to reclaim and rebuild a criminal, authority 
has to treat him as human. It has to be done by 
personal relations and influence. It cannot be done by 
any prison machinery. In asking its prison service to 
reform a prisoner society expects its hired servants to 
‘do just what it abstained from doing itself when it sent 
the man to gaol. It may be that this function has to 
be specialised, but it cannot be expected that gaolers 


and warders will dea! with the criminal in a spirit so 
totally different from that of the police and the bench as 
educative reclamation demands so long as society 
itself has not learnt the lesson of Les Miserables and 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol. 

SyDNEY OLIVIER, 





THE PROGRESS OF HELLENISM IN ALEX- 
ANDER’S EMPIRE. 


THE PROGRESS oF HELLENISM IN ALEXANDER’s EMPIRE. By 

Professor Mahaffy. London: Unwin. 53s. 
IN these lectures Professor Mahaffy treats many political 
questions which are still living and debated ; nor does he 
fear to show what his own political opinions are in his 
treatment of them. Comparisons with Ireland are always 
ready to his pen when he writes of Greece ; and he makes 
use of such comparisons to point morals which Liberals 
will not be glad to accept. In fact, he writes like a politi- 
cian who studies the past because he is interested in the 
present ; and, however much one may disagree with his 
politics, one must confess that they give life and point to 
his history. The great historian, like the great novelist, 
must be a man with opinions of his own about life; and 
politics is a most important part of life, particularly of 
life as it is seen in history. He has no right, of course, to 
present or even to select facts to prove his own conten- 
tions; but unless he sees the facts in the light of his 
theories he will not see them in any light at all. You may 
say that a historian’s business is to discover and set down 
the truth ; but then the question arises, what kind of truth? 
There is important and unimportant truth; and a man 
must have this own view of life before he can determine 
what truth is important and what is unimportant. There 
are historians who write for other historians, who discover 
and set down all the facts within their reach, so that other 
historians may select from them. This work is useful, but 
it is mere preparation. There are also historians who 
write for the world, who provide the finished material of 
history, who make a story of it by selection of what seem 
to them the essential facts, and Professor Mahaffy aspires 
to be one of these. 

The period of history which he knows best is one of 
extreme interest and yet somewhat neglected. .The ancient 
authorities for it are not great men like Thucydides or 
Herodotus. The Greek genius was in its decline at the 
time when Greek energy was spreading all over the world ; 
and posterity has condemned Hellenic Imperialism, how- 
ever much it may glorify its: own. Professor Mahaffy 
means by Hellenism “that diffusion of Greek speech 
and culture through Macedonia and the nearer East which, 
while it extended the influence, could not but dilute the 
purity of Hellenic civilisation.” In an interesting intro- 
ductory chapter he shows how the process had begun 
some time before Alexander. A change of mind 
was necessary before the Greeks could pass from 
their eager interest in their own City States to the con- 
quest of the world ; and he traces the first beginnings of 
that state of mind. The Syracusan expedition and the 
fate of Athens proved that a democracy with its fierce 
local politics could nct be @ conquering State, it also 
discredited the idea of democracy in public opinion. 
There arose at the same time a desire to conquer and an 
understanding of the only means by which conquest was 
possible. Professor Mahaffy takes Xenophon as the 
ki iy precursor of Hellenism. He was a cosmopolitan 
who learnt the practical advantages of monarchy in his 
travels and whose experience of Athenian democracy had 
left him no sentimental attachment to that form of govern- 
ment. All through his writings there are traces of his 
interest in the world outside Greece and of his readiness 
to admire barbarian methods. He had also a firm belief 
in the expansion of the Hellenic race; in fact, he was 
ready to “think imperially,” and his mouth watered while 


he admired. The idea of a Greek conquest of Persia was 


in the air, and Philip and Alexander both used that pre- 
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valent idea for their own purposes. They professed to 
unite Greece to lead it against the gorgeous East, and 
with all their genius they would never have conquered 
Greece so easily unless the Greeks had believed that that 
conquest was but a necessary preliminary to a higher 
destiny. Greece, when Philip came to the throne, was 
distrustful of herself and in that dangerous mood, which 
comes now and again to all democracies, when they cry 
for a strong man to deliver them from the distractions of 
representative government, when they romanticise des- 
potism, and forget that all the inefficiencies of their own 
State are but the expression of their own personal ineffi- 
ciencies. Infact, the Greek States lost their liberty 
because the Greeks were traitors to themselves and dis- 
trusted their own power to manage their own affairs. 
Their loss of freedom was not a proof of the necessary evils 
of democracy, but only of the incapacity of particular 
democrats, and particularly of the fact that they had 
ceased to be democrats at hearts. Despotisms enough 
have been conquered in the history of the world to con- 
demn despotism, if that sort of argument is to be im- 
partially applied. 

Professor Mahaffy admits that Greek civilisation was 
diluted when it was diffused. The Hellenistic Kings of 
Egypt and Syria gradually became more Egyptian and 
Oriental and less Hellenic. They and the Kingdom of 
Macedon all did useful work, but it was more negative 
than positive. They preserved rather than created. The 
shortest-lived of them all, the Kingdom of Macedon, de- 
fended Greece against the Gauls and the barbarians of 
the Danube. The Celtic invasion of 278 B.C. was so 
fierce that it might have destroyed the whole Hellenic 
civilisation in its home if there had not been a strong 
military State in the north to withstand it. The Kingdom 
of Egypt preserved, criticised, and established the texts 
of all Greek literature ; while the Kingdom of Syria, though 
it did no such definite service to mankind, yet perhaps 
played a more important part in the history of the world 
than has ever yet been thoroughly understood. . For that 
kingdom was a sort of connection or conduit-pipe between 
Europe and Asia such as had never existed before it. 
There were European rulers over an Asiatic Kingdom, 
and a kingdom which ran the chief trade route 
of the world. Thus for the first time in history Oriental 
ideas were able to flow into a Europe advanced enough 
to understand them. Alexander’s expedition into India, 
though it may seem to have been a mere piece of reck- 
less adventure, had results of enormous importance. For 
a time the Kingdom of Chandra Gapta, or Sandracottus, 
though it may have been, as Professor Mahaffy says, a 
purely Indian State, yet entered into the Hellenistic State 
system. There was not the same gulf between it and 
Syria that there had once been between Greece and all 
barbarian countries. Acoka, the successor of Sandra- 
cottus, and the first Buddhist Emperor, conceived the 
idea of converting the western world to Buddhism, and 
sent missionaries to Syria, including, of course, Palestine. 
Thus the religious ideas of Asia were communicated in 
Hellenism; and thus Buddhism may have had a real 
influence upon Christianity; which was able to spread 
over Europe the more quickly because Europe was already 
familiar with the religious ideas of Asia. This is a great 
subject upon which Professor Mahaffy is only able to 
touch and to make some interesting suggestions. It is 
curious that no historian should yet have given his life to 
the study of the diffusion of Eastern ideas through the 
Hellenistic States, and particularly of Eastern religious 
ideas. That diffusion is perhaps the most momentous 
event in history, the event which has more than any other 
made the modern European mind what it is and dis- 


tinguished modern civilisation and thought from those of 
the Pagan world. The facts about it are obscure and 
can never perhaps be certainly discovered, yet the theme 
in all its present shadowy vagueness ought to allure the 
imagination of the true historian, the man for whom 
history is not only a collection of facts but a picture of 
life on a grand scale. 


The suggestion of such a theme 


is but one of many suggestions which Professor Mahaffy 
throws out in this most interesting book, which you may 
disagree with but cannot read without a profitable ex- 
citement of the mind. 





THE HEALTH OF NATIONS. 


STRENGTH AND Diet: A Practical Treatise, with Special Regard 
to the Life of Nations. By the Hon. R. Russell. London: 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. RussELL is to be congratulated on his book concern- 

ing the relation of strength to diet, which is, in my 

opinion, one of the best books ever written on the sub- 
ject. He has a sane, tactful, and convincing manner, 
very different from that of other similar publications, 
which are generally loaded with false sentiment and jokes. 

By far the largest portion of the book is devoted to show- 

ing by statistics how immensely superior in physique are 

the nations and individuals who do not depend on flesh 
as their staple food, and there is one chapter at the end 
dealing with the sentimental side of the question. 

The chapters on the “diet of ancient peoples” and 
the “diet of races and nations” are of the greatest in- 
terest and value, and the copious statistics which the 
author has compiled must be the result of immense labour, 
for which those intent on physical regeneration cannot 
well be too grateful. No longer can the enemies of 
vegetarianism say, “It has yet to be proved that a first- 
rate mind can exist without meat.” “A meatless diet is 
all very well for the sedentary, but the active and young 
must have meat.” Or, again, “ Vegetarianism may do for 
those living in the open air, but those who lead an office 
life require meat.” Answers to all these objections are 
forthcoming from the statistics provided by Mr. Russell, 
and they,Show that vegetarians can exist and thrive in all 
countries and in all nations, and that among them there 
have been men not only of the highest intellect and re- 
finement but also of the greatest athletic power. 

Another point of great interest, and one which will 
probably appeal more than any other to the general 
public, is the connection that exists between diet and 
cancer. Medical authority is quoted to show that there 
is an apparent connection between “rheumatic conditions 
of constitution and cancer.” This may very probably ac- 
count for cancer clinging to districts where there is much 
mineral in the water. For instance, cancer is reputed tobe in 
great excess in the Horsham district of Sussex. Here all 
the water is full of iron, and tends to produce arthritism. 
Mr. Russell again gives the relative statistics of diet and 
cancer in various nations, and from these statistics he ad- 
duces as proved that “every country where flesh : 
is very largely used in conjunction with tea, coffee, or 
narcotics is subject to a large amount of cancer,” that 
“of any country any partof which consumes less flesh and 
tea and coffee than other parts has a much lower rate of 
cancer,” that “the increase of cancer in every European 
and American community has followed an increase in the 
consumption of flesh, and especially tea,” that “in every 
colony or native State any native race adopting European 
diet becomes subject to a great increase of cancer.” 

Tea is certainly the most harmful of all things, 
especially as consumed by English people. Perhaps in 
order of undesirability tea comes first, then meat, then 
alcoholic drinks. I put tea and meat first, as they give 
rise to a craving for alcoho] and are therefore primar'ly 
worse, though their harmful effects are less widely under- 
stood and appreciated than the effects of intoxicants. 

Mr. Russell gives plentiful medical authority to show 
that excessive tobacco-smoking is most pernicious. It is 
doubtful whether English people will at once accept the 
idea that meat is harmful, but all competent authorities 
are agreed in condemning tea, eoffee, alcohol, and tobacco 
in large quantities. If at the next General Election the 
Liberals are returned by a large majority, would that it 
might be possible for them to tax these articles to such an 
extent as to place them beyond the reach of the poorer 
classes as items of daily consumption. The taxation of 
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the poor man’s poisons instead of his food, presuming that 
such a thing were within the range of practical politics, 
and surely it ought to be so, would undoubtedly succeed 
in arresting the very alarming increase of physical deterio- 
ration. 

With reference to the moral or sentimental side, if 
everyone could adopt Mr. Russell's view that meat is 
not only unnecessary but deleterious, few people, in Eng- 
land, at any rate, would disagree with the Buddhistic 
teaching that killing animals is ignoble. As an instance 
of callousness to suffering he quotes a recipe from a 
modern cookery book : “ Buy the lobsters alive, and choose 
those that are heavy and full of motion. Have ready a 
stewpan of boiling water, put in the lobster (and hear it 
scream), and keep it boiling.” 

NEVILLE LYTTON. 





ILLUSTRATED TOPOGRAPHY. 


BonniE SCOTLAND. Painted by Tritton Palmer. Described by 
A. R. Hope Moncrieff. London: Black. 2os. net. 

FLORENCE, AND SOME Tuscan Cities. Painted by Colonel 
R. C. Goff. Described by Mrs. Goff. London: Black. 
2os. net. 


Tue West INDIEs. Painted by A. S. Forrest. Described by 
John Henderson. London: Black. 20s. net. 


Norway. By Nico Jungman. Text by Beatrix Jungman. 
London: Black. 20s. net. 


FAMILIAR Lonpon. Painted by Rose Barton. London: Black. 
20s. net. 


Rome. Painted by Alberto Pisa. Text by M. A. R. Tuker and 
Hope Malleson. London: Black. 2os. net. 


NUREMBERG. Painted by A. G. Bell. Described by Mrs. A. G. 
Bell. London: Black. 2os. net. 


Brittany. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by Dorothy Menpes, 
London: Black. 2os. net. 

THESE are all volumes of the same series; and no doubt 
the pictures are intended to be the most important part 
of all of them. It is only lately that the art of colour- 
printing has so far advanced, in this country at least, as to 
permit anything like an adequate coloured reproduction of 
oil or water-colour paintings. Now that such an adv:.nce 
has been made publishers are naturally making all the 
use they can of it. The illustrations in all these books 
are coloured reproductions of paintings, mainly in water- 
colour, by different artists; and they are all so well exe- 
cuted that they probably display the fullest possibilities 
of the process. But they also display its limitations. 
The actual beauty of texture, which is so large a part 
of the beauty of any good painting, inevitably disappears 
in them; and with it goes a great deal of that delicacy of 
tone which varieties of texture help to produce. Hence 
those paintings in which the handling is of the simplest 
kind make the best show in the reproduction. And it 
appears that paintings, like drawings, which are to be re- 
produced, should be executed with that object always in 
view. In this series, for instance, the illustrations of 
Norway, by Mr. Jungman, and those of the West Indies, 
by Mr. Forrest. look much better in the reproductions 
than Colonel Goff’s illustrations of Florence or Miss 
Barton’s of London, though Colonel Goff’s original water- 
colours are probably finer works of art in themselves than 
any of the others. But their delicacies of colour often 
become mere insipidity in the reproduction. The bloom 
is gone from them, the liquidness is all dried up. There 
are certain processes of laying on colour and certain 
mixtures of colour perfectly legitimate and often beauti- 
ful in actual paintings which only produce dulness and 
dirtiness of colour in reproduction. Thus, in the repro- 
duction of a painting by Colonel Goff of some old houses 
on the left bank of the Arno, which may well be charm- 
ing in the original, the water of the river has a heavy, 
muzzy, opaque look; and this, no doubt, is because the 
liquidity of the original washes of colour cannot be re- 
produced. Mr. Forrest’s pictures of the West Indies are 
probably not nearly as fine works of art as Colonel Goff’s 
water-colours; but they are far more effective in print, 
for Mr. Forrest usually relies on strong masses of flat 
colour very simply applied for his effect. And these re- 


produce very well. Indeed, it may be that the reproduc- 
tions mitigate an undue ferocity in the colouring of the 
originals. Mr. Forrest does not make much attempt to 
represent values. His blazing blue skies look as sub- 
stantial as his blazing green trees. In a nocturn of the 
Jamaican coast, which is perhaps the most pleasing of 
all his illustrations, the deep blue water and sky look as 
solid as the deeper blue earth. But his bright colours are 
all clear and well contrasted, and please the eye as such 
colours so handled always please it. On the other hand, 
some of Mr. Pisa’s pictures of Rome fail for much the 
same reasons as Colonel Goff’s fail. There are too many 
colours in them to be well reproduced and the colours 
are too much mixed. Mr. Pisa, however, is certainly a 
skilful craftsman, and some of his illustrations are very 
agreeable. Some of Mr. Bell’s illustrations of Nurem- 
berg, especially one of the Karlsbriicke, are charming, 
and by some means their very delicate tone is excellently 
reproduced. Mr. Jungman, who has painted many pic- 
tures for reproduction, understands the art thoroughly. 
He, like Mr. Forrest, makes very little attempt to give 
the values of things; but his pictures, too, are agreeable 
for their freshness of colour, though there is no par- 
ticular distinctiom about them. ‘The illustrations to 
Bonnie Scotland are mostly done in an old-fashioned and 
very elaborate convention, which does not lend itself to 
reproduction. They remind one partly of Mr. Leader 
and partly of Mr. Peter Graham. They will please those 
who prefer a sentimental reminiscence of a beautiful scene 
to a beautiful picture. 

Some of Miss Barton's pictures of London are also 
too sentimental and finicky in execution; others, such 
as the picture of St. Mary-le-Strand, which, by-the-bye, 
was not built by Sir Christopher Wren, as the descrip- 
tion states, are quite agreeable. -Mr. Menpes treats us to 
too few landscapes, among which perhaps “ The Sardine 
Fleet, Concarneau,” only does full justice to his genius. 
We have more figure-drawings than we need and more 
interiors. Miss Menpes reverses the usual saying con- 
cerning Pont-Aven, “quinze moulins, quatorze maisons,” 
and of these we have no drawings as we might have ex- 
pected, especially since we are told that: “Some time ago 
Mother and Father, touring in Brittany, came to this de- 
lightful spot, and determined to spend three weeks there. 
They stayed three years.” 

On a general view of all these books and 
others like them it appears that painting for 
colour-printing is a special art like any other, as 
the Japanese long ago found out. It has its natural 
laws and limitations, and unless these are observed 
the reproductions cannot be adequate. If our colour- 
printing is to be a serious art, artists must learn 
what these laws and limitations are and obey them. 
Until they do so, our colour-prints will be merely 
more or less inferior substitutes for their originals. 
A good many of the pictures in these books are 
successful enough to prove that the art of colour 
reproduction, even of elaborate paintings, is worth 
developing ; but they seem to prove also that the greater 
the simplicity of the original the better. The letter- 
press in all these books is no doubt intended to instruct 
the reader as agreeably as possible. It is half guide-book 
and history, half familiar essays on names and customs 
and the general aspect of things. Few of the books are 
very systematically arranged, but they ought all to in- 
crease the reader’s pleasure and interest in the countries 
and places with which they deal. 





TWO BOOKS ABOUT PAINTERS. 
RAPHAEL. By A. R. Dryhurst. “Little Books on Art.” Lon- 
don: Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 


VELASQUEZ. By Auguste Bréal. “‘The Popular Library of 
Arts.” London: Duckworth. Leather 2s. 6d. net; cloth 
2s. net. 


Litt.e books about painters are now the fashion. There 
is nothing to be said against them except that it takes a 
very good writer to do them well. The large books about 
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painters are usually valuable, if they have any value, for 
the multitude of facts collected in them. The little books 
must be valuable, if they are to be worth anything, for their 
judgment. Mr. Dryhurst, in his book on Raphael, has, 
perhaps, given us too many facts, and his judgment is 
sometimes questionable. He says, for instance, that 
Raphael’s “St. Catherine of Alexandria,” a bad picture if 
ever there was one, bad in colour, in design, and in senti- 
ment, is eminent among the devotional pictures of his 
Florentine period. “She has one hand on her bosom and 
looks upward with a rapt expression.” So she does; but 
so also do many saints painted by Ary Scheffer and 
M. Bouguereau; and the “St. Catherine” and other pic- 
tures of Raphael like it are the ancestors of all the senti- 
mental religious pictures which infest moder art. But 
who could write a book now about Raphael to please 
everyone? He is the most disputed of our great artists. 
Everything possible has been said both for and against 
him, yet no sort of conclusion has been reached. Mr. 
Dryhurst gives an interesting résumé of the vicissitudes 
through which Raphael’s reputation has passed and of his 
influence upon modern art. He explains Reynolds's depre- 
ciation of Raphael’s easel pictures on the ground that 
Reynolds was not aware of the beauties of the art of the 
(Juattro-cento. Yet Reynolds was no doubt right in pre- 
ferring Raphael’s frescoes to his easel pictures. He was, 
first of all, a great decorator, and he lacked the intensity 
necessary to an easel picture of the first rank. Many 
of his easel pictures, and among them many of the more 
primitive, such as the “ Ansidei Madonna,” look as if they 
had been coolly painted without any of the emotion of 
the best primitives, nor have they the splendid merits of 
design to be found in works like the “ Parnassus” or the 
“School at Athens.” But while Mr. Dryhurst does not 
make it quite plain where Raphael was second-rate and 
where he was first-rate, his book is carefully and soundly 
done, though it might have been written in a plainer style. 

M. Bréal is himself a painter of some skill and a 
keen advocate of realism in art. He naturally, therefore, 
regards Velasquez much as R. A. M. Stevenson regarded 
him as the great originator of modern art, the master of 
masters, in whose work no excellence is lacking. He has 
very little patience with the ordinary experts, to whom, as 
he says rather wittily in his preface, the sight of a picture 
is useless and even hurtful. Yet, “when by some chance 
they find themselves in front of a picture they are not 
put off, but beg to see the back of the canvas, examine 
the varnish, consult reproductions, give expert opinions on 
the signature, and recommend a slight cleaning.” M. 
Bréal is not one of these ; indeed, it seems to him odd that 
anyone should write about the work of a painter. Yet he 
has done it because people seem to like it; and, on the 
whole, he has done it very well. “ Las Meniiias ” he regards 
as the summit of Velasquez’s art and makes an interesting 
analysis of it. It is, he says, “the finest example of that 
‘choice’ which is at the bottom of Velasquez’s art.” “ The 
supreme distinction of Velasquez’s masterpieces consists 
as much in what he omits as in what he says.” Painters 
“try to imitate what Velasquez painted, and have no 
suspicion of what he did not paint, nor of the profound 
and individual reasons for his choice.” It is right that 
M. Bréal should lay such stress upon Velasquez’s powers 
of omission; for his art is something passive and almost 
negative compared with the art of, say, Tintoret. Tintoret 
appears not to omit, but to remake. He creates his world 
anew. Velasquez selects from the world as it is. You 
may prefer whichever you like, but there is no comparison 
between them. Velasquez is not an improvement upon 
Tintoret, but a different kind of painter altogether. Yet 
Velasquez was certainly much influenced by such pictures 
of Tintoret as the “Last Supper of the Scuola di San 
Rocco,” and M. Bréal might have said more about this 
influence. -But this, perhaps, is the kind of expertism that 
he despises. His method is to tell us about the positive 
excellences of Velasquez, and he has done it very well, and 
even eloquently. 


LUCKIER THAN OTHELLO. 

Tue Turee-Cornerep Hat. By D. Pedro de Alarcon. Trams- 
lated from the Spanish by Lady Goodenough. London: 
David Nutt. 2s, 6d. 

THe airy grace, charming colour, clearness, and 

simplicity of this story render readily credible the 

statement of Lady Goodenough, who has so well pre- 
served these qualities in her translation, that “ it is a great 
favourite with Spanish readers.” The scene is laid in 

Andalusia in) the beginning of last century, and the first 

chapter sketches the political and social condition of 

Spain at that time by way of preface to a series of ad- 

ventures and misadventures which, in these days of rail- 

ways and telephones, might seem impossible. The year 

1805 is the date; it might have been two hundred years 

earlier. In form and substance the story seems a sur- 

vival of a less complicated time than ours. It suggests one 
of those Spanish originals from which French playwrights, 
in the days of the Great King, were wont to furnish their 
spiritual wardrobes ; and the sunshine which suffuses it 
belongs to that region and period of literature whose sun 
and glory is the comedy of Moliére. It tells of Uncle 
Lucas, the miller, and of Sefia Frasquita, his beauti‘ul 
wife, and how their mutual love and confidence came near 
being destroyed by a feeble villain. D. Pedro de Alarcon 
draws a charming picture of the prosperous, happy hus- 
band and wife in their mill with its fertile orchard, ‘ts 
cool patio, and enormous vine, the most favoured spot in 
the countryside and the favourite meeting-place of all the 
good neighbours. The miller is low of stature, hump- 
backed, and ugly, yet so clever, humorous, and fascinating 
that Sefia Frasquita, the coveted beauty of her village, 
chose him from a crowd of suitors. She is tall, statuesque, 
and vivacious; her hair is gathered on the top of her 
head, showing her shapely neck; she has an exquisite 
voice, a silvery laugh. The world goes very well with 
these two; they have a superfluity of good things ; above 
all, they are deeply enamoured, and tease each other con- 
tinually. Calamity seems very far off; distrust has not 
even been imagined between them. But “ it is the sunny 
day that brings forth the serpent.” To them, in their 
embowered happiness, comes the Corregidor, Don Eugenio 
de Zufiga y Ponce de Leon, old, toothless, more hump- 
backed than the miller himself; wearing the emblem of 
his office, the huge three-cornered hat; swelling with 
official and ancestral pride, sure of his power to please, 
the most attractive, in his own estimation, of all the 
miller’s visitors, a distinguished band of village notables, 
all admirers of Frasquita. These admire but have no 
pretensions; the Corregidor is the would-be lover. He 
thinks he has only to ask to have ; and while Uncle Lucas, 
perched among the foliage of a fruit tree, listens, he asks. 

Frasquita plays with him, to her husband’s great enjoy- 

ment ; finally, stretching out her arm to check his im- 

petuosity, she upsets his feeble equilibrium and lays him 

prone upon the floor. With the Corregidor upon his 
back, the fun begins, a chapter of accidents in the old 
comedy vein. For a moment it looks as if the machina- 
tions of the baffled creature and of his lieutenant, Garduiia, 
the Iago of the tale, were about to make another Othello 
of the good Uncle Lucas. The bewildered husband's 
feelings, when he comes upon what seems final proof of 
his wife’s unfaithfulness, are very skilfully rendered. The 
world seemed to him “a strange region in which he had 
just arrived.” But, although the story hesitates om the 
brink of tragedy, it emerges at last into the placid and 
sunny atmiosphere where it belongs; where the devil 
always gets a whipping and the tangled webs of his weav- 
img are always powerless to prevent the happy ending, be- 
side which the black doom that overwhelmed Othello 
seems a story of the slums. The luck of Uncle Lucas 

saves him, and may almost be accounted to him for a 

virtue. As for the Corregidor, he falls into the canal and 

gets a ducking, and to him, therefore, may be extendied 
the forgiveness which laughter obtains for her victims. 
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A DAY AT DULWICH. 


A Day at Dutwicu. By A. H. Gilkes. London: Longmans 

and Green. 1s. net. 
Tue Master of Dulwich College is among the foremost of 
our living Platonists, and A Day at Dulwich, which he 
has published this year, though less directly related than 
last year’s Dialogue to the old-time pattern, still leads 
the mind to Plato, not only by reason of the scope and 
earnestness of its thought but also in its delicate observa- 
tion of significant detail in character and circumstance, 
and even in some points of style. The last would be 
more apparent were it not that his demand for the utmost 
accuracy in the thought and simplicity in the expression 
of it led Mr. Gilkes to make what often seem unnecessary 
sacrifices to precision. Yet such a sentence as the follow- 
ing might have been taken almost as it stands from a new 
Protagoras : 

“Mr. Smith looked round to choose another boy to con- 
strue, while all the boys looked down upon their books, with 
the idea that if any looked up Mr. Smith would fix on him. 
Not that they did not know their lesson well enough to 
get through it, but from a principle of prudence and a 
dislike to personal foolhardiness, just as people shrink from 
going into a house where there are the measles, or as people 
in a gun factory hate to see a gun, even when unloaded, 
pointed at anyone.” 

Mr. Gilkes’s book, which, in the smallest imaginable 
compass, gives a large and true account of a representa- 
tive day of life at Dulwich, centres in a statement of the 
value of the Greek spirit as an antidote to the unintelli- 
gent materialism of modern English life, a statement sup- 
posed to have been made in a lecture or essay-class be- 
fore the sixth form in reply to one of the many attacks 
recently published upon the compulsory teaching of 
Greek. Mr. Gilkes shows a truly Socratic irony in assum+ 
ing those who discountenance such teaching to be, in the 
main, religious persons who expect national prosperity 
to follow only from a universal familiarity with the Bible, 
and suggests that “it is by a knowledge of the methods 
which the Greeks taught to the world that the right way 
to read the Bible is to be found.” Our only fear is that 
the practical—or, shall we say, commercial—Imperialist, 
who kas no leisure for Greek, has as little for the Bible, 
and is become insusceptible of such an appeal. The beauty 
and originality of Mr. Gilkes’s thought will not divert 
him. “A Greek,” writes Mr. Gilkes, “ yielded his service 
because he admired and loved that to which he was a 
servant and was, in a measure, identical with it, and 
honoured its commands because they were worthy of 
honour. And that they were worthy of honour he knew 
because he was a man, and capable of understanding 
what was good; capable of subordinating the poorer part 
of his nature to the higher part; capable of seeing a light 
shining in darkness and knowing that it was a light; 
capable, in other words, of possessing faith and exercising 
it.” To see the light, and know that it is a light—this, 
then, is the faculty, the supreme faculty which the Greeks 
exemplify, and here the secret of true manliness, missed 
in the struggle of competing interests which we are apt .o 
call life to-day. “Men do not deal rightly with God; 
they pray to Him to help them to succeed, all the more 
thus in their prayers remembering themselves: they praise 
Him when they have been successful, all the more thus in 
theit praises remembering themselves. They should pray 
to Him and praise Him because He is what He is, because 
they can, to some extent, if they are willing, lose them- 
selves, tao find themselves in Him.” We offer one criti- 
cism only. The Greek from early youth had practice in 
thus considering all things from low to the highest, accord- 
ing to their true quality and intrinsic nature: for his 
education was primarily artistic, its object, not to store the 
memory or exercise the intellect, but to refine the senses. 
Of this refinement of the senses by study of hich art, or 
rathet of all that the Greeks called “ music,” so conspicu- 
ously absent in education as now we practise it, Mr. 
Gilkes has hardly a word to say. And yet, how other- 
wise can the practical British mind, either in religion or 


in any other walk of life, be led to recognise the possi- 
bility of inherent value and to rest in the goodness of 
what is good? 





FICTION. 


Driven. By Margaret Watson. London: T. Fisher Unwir. 


1905. 6s. 
THE "Whassne DELEGATE. By Leroy Scott. London: W. 
Heinemann. 6s. 
THE two novels on our list are both contributions of some 
interest to the history of the Labour movement. Miss 
Margaret Watson has taken for her subject life in an 
English agricultural village in “the hungry forties,” a 
period when, as one of the labourers puts it, “all the 
farmers study is to get us poor devils down to bread and 
water and kick us into the work’us when they be done wi’ 
us.” The title Driven tersely sums up the wretched condi- 
tions of the labourer’s life when his wages were nine shillings 
a week and bread was one shilling the four-pound loaf. 
The first half of the novel is very painful readin. for our 
imaginat:on 1s gripped by the relentless logic with which 
the author develops her situation—given a hard winter, 
and a man tramping the country vainly for a job, how 
long will he keep honest when his family is starving at 
home? George Webb, the young labourer, the hero of 
the tale, is the prototype of the scores of thousands of his 
fellows who were driven periodically into crime in the 
first half of the nineteenth century by the unnatural pres- 
sure of the Corn Laws. Very graphic is Miss Watson's 
picture of the hardships endured and the shifts of the 
cottage women to feed their men: “He’ve got a job to- 
day---first day’s work this three weeks; so I went and got 
three quarts o’ peas and half a pound o’ suet—and that’s 
what's in that there pot. That'll last us three or four days. 
There’s a lot o’ feedin’ in that,”. says old Mrs. Webb. 
The psychology of the underfed and sullen labouring hind 
1s thoroughly understood by the author, and she draws 
with equal skill and conviction the portrait of the deter- 
mined and reckless labourer, Hiram Rackstraw, who, 
arguing that “ folks mi’t as well take summat wuth having 
when they be about it,” goes from poaching to stealing 
his master’s corn, and from sheep-stealing to house-break- 
ing. There is pathos and dramatic suspense in the picture 
of George Webb’s resisting the overtures of Hiram and 
Darvell to join them in their petty raids, only to 
succumb on the eve of their most dangerous enterprise— 
waylaying the Squire at midnight on his way back from his 
tenant farmers’ dinner. Miss Watson’s sympathy with 
peasant folk enables her to reproduce justly and naturally 
the tone cf their talk; and though it is easy to perceive 
that she is observing her characters all the time from the 
platform of superior social breeding, she is remarkably 
free from class prejudice and writes evidently from in- 
— familiarity with village life. 
t is a far cry from the worn-out feudali 

Oxfordshire labourer’s life in “the hungry oe* es 
the fierce labour war raging now in America between the 
capitalists’ rings and “trusts,” and the artisans’ unions, 
guided by their own bosses, presidents, and walking dele- 
gates. “Think what the working-class was a hundred 
years ago! Haven’t we come up? Thousands of miles. 
That’s because we’ve been getting more and more chances, 
like chances for an education, that used to belong only 
to the rich. And our chances are increasing. Another 
hundred years and we won’t know ourselves. We'll be 
fit for anything,” says Tom Keating, the honest hero of 
the novel, the man who as president of the Riveters’ Union 
fights and beats Boss Foley, the dishonest “ grafter,” who 
by means of bribery, corruption, and foul play dominates 
the union and sells it secretly into the hands of the Iron 
Employers’ Association. The Walking Delegate is a very 
vigorous piece of work, and the difficulties that beset the 
master builders, the unions, and the “scabs,” or blacklegs, 
in the course of a strike in the building trade are sketched 
with an incisiveness that gives the reader faith in the 
author's sense of fair play. The leading characters of the 
story are types of modern American society: thus Mr. 
Baxter, the president of the Iron Employers’ Association, 
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who is “as quick to act upon his opportunity as a steel 
trap,” stands for the ruthless power and brain of the 
American capitalist ; Foley, the walking delegate who has 
organised and bosses the union for his own ends, and 
“who is so crooked now that he can’t lay straight in 
bed,” stands for the methods favoured by Tammany Hall ; 
Tom Keating represents the force of facts at the back of 
the labour movement, a principle which the author puts 
thus : “ The capitalist class is now performing its mission— 
the development and centralisation of industries. But its 
decline will be even more rapid than its rise. It will be 
succeeded by the working-class, vast in numbers and filled 
with surging energy. Its future domination is certain” ; 
and Mrs. Baxter, who is “ on the os of patronesses of 
one or two working-women’s clubs,” is “ on the outer edge 
of the upper crust of New York sachag,” and spends one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars a year, stands for 
the social power of the fashionable American woman. 
Tom Keating, who is foreman of a riveter’s gang, earns 
seven hundred dollars a year at his dangerous trade of 
erecting steel framework for monster buildings, and the 
tank and file of the three thousand men in the union get 
less. The riveters have control of the situation, because 
by striking at the right moment they can hold 
up the whole building trade for the season; this 
the master builders know, and acting through Mr. 
Baxter, they buy Foley, the walking delegate, 
by bribery and corruption. Tom Keating, convinced that 
Foley has sold the union to the capitalists, attempts to 
oust him from his position of boss and general dictator, 
and the novel is practically the narrative of the crafty 
devices by which Foley keeps himself in power. The 
picture of foul play and wholesale corruption in business 
and industrial life thus disclosed is calculated to astonish 
old-fashioned democrats on this side of the Atlantic. 
Foley, the walking delegate, knowing that his position 
rests on the favour of his fellow unionists, has organised 
the rougher element, a minority of five hundred men, into 
a sort of personal bodyguard, and by bribing the clever 
ones, by intimidating the weak, he beats down all opposi- 
tion, and, being hand in glove with the employers, he 
gets his opponents discharged and driven out of the trade 
or out of the city. Tom Keating, however, determines to 
fight him, and after a heroic struggle, in which Foley 
sticks at nothing, “stuffing” ballot boxes, hiring roughs 
to lay his rival out, wrecking buildings with bombs, and 
accusing Tom of the deed, Foley is ousted. The final 
scene, in which Tom denounces Foley before the union 
and brings evidence to prove that Foley has been paid 
$50,000 by the capitalists to bring the strike to an end, is 
very dramatic. The moral of The Walking Delegate, 
that the trades unions are at the mercy of their bosses, 
even as the general public is at the mercy of the trusts, 
makes the reader pause. Tom Keating’s argument, 
“Since we make up nine-tenths of the people we'd cer- 
tainly be legislating in the interests of the majority.” 
seems to rest on very shaky premises. The stupidity of 
the working men puts the Foleys in power, and the Foleys 
are only undeveloped Baxters, guiding the mass of voters 
through cunning knowledge of human weakness. Foley 
wins his place by force of brain, and State Socialists are 
not likely to devise a system by which power will not 
tend to fall into the hands of the strong, unscrupulous 
man. Will the common sense of the democracy be in- 
creased when the demagogue directs the machinery of 
power captured from the capitalists? On the whole, 
judging from our author's scenes, the American artisan 
is no better off than his European comrade, and if the 
moral sense of the community is as depicted, the States 
should provide a grand field for the labours of Chinese 
missionaries. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


EFFECTS OF PEACE. 

It was late on Tuesday evening when the first 
report arrived that the Peace Conference had achieved 
its mission, but as it happened the “Street” market 
had not dispersed. At first the news was received 
with some incredulity, as another postponement was 
generally expected, but it was soon confirmed by 
private messages, and dealers gave full rein to their 
enthusiasm. Of course it was the Yankee market 
which was mainly affected, because it is the only one 
in these days that keeps very late hours, but Hud- 
son’s Bays and a few other specialities contributed to 
a grand pyrotechnic display. By the following morn- 
ing a good deal of the spluttering had died down, but 
the advance in prices spread to practically all depart- 
ments to a greater or less extent, although Yankee 
operators mostly showed a disposition to secure 
profits. It seemed as if a great load had 
been removed from people’s minds and cheerfulness 
was the dominant note everywhere. Generally speak- 
ing, the City held steadfastly to the belief in the peace, 
but the events at the end of last week had somewhat 
shaken confidence, and the reaction was all the greater 
on that account, thereby falsifying in some measure 
the prediction that the end of hostilities had already 
been discounted. Nevertheless that view has since 
been justified by the fact that after the first flush of 
enthusiasm business has contracted to normal holiday 
dimensions and prices are not particularly steady at 
the higher level established. 

Russian Bonps. 

Of course there are exceptions, and Russian 
securities provide perhaps the most prominent example. 
The Four per Cent. issue, chiefly dealt in here, closed at 
89 on Tuesday afternoon. It opened at 93 on Wed- 
nesday morning and it has since advanced to 95. 
Japanese stocks in the meantime have gained a point 
or little more. That affords a fair indication 
of how the settlement is regarded in financial circles. 
Japan might have continued the struggle, although 
at enormous sacrifice, but peace was essential to Russia 
if she was not to degenerate into a condition of hopeless 
anarchy. The fact that she escapes the payment of any 
indemnity is exceedingly welcome from the bondholders’ 
point of view, but even so the outlook is fraught with 
danger and the Stock Exchange has probably allowed 
success in this respect to obscure the many difficulties 
lying ahead. The continental Money markets will 
again be opened to her on fairly reasonable terms, but 
she will require a good round sum to wind up the war 
and continue to pay interest on her foreign debt. She 
might have had to do all that and pay an indemnity in 
addition, but the ‘‘ bull” points begin and end there. It 
is impossible to forecast with any certainty the future of 
the Russian Empire; all that can be said is that the 
most sanguine would scarcely paint it in very rosy 
colours. The country is seething with discontent, 
industry is at a standstill where it is not completely 
demoralised, and a huge section of the population 
is on the verge of starvation, with the prospect of 
toppling over, owing to the failure of the harvest. 
These things would right themselves in time if confi- 
dence could be restored and a rational system of sound 
government established. But the chances are that for 
a long time to come—five or ten years at a low esti- 
mate—distress will breed anarchy, and it will be a 
miracle if foreign obligations are duly met throughout 
this period. 

JAPANESE PROSPECTS. 

And how will Japan fare during the next few years ? 
It is hard to say, but the opinion in certain well- 
informed circles some time ago was that she must 
obtain the reimbursement of her war expenses or have 
to face very serious financial difficulties. M. Takahashi 
states that she has still about £ 35,000,000 unexpended 


at her credit in London, New York, and Berlin, and 
that this will be quite sufficient to meet the expenses 
incidental to winding up the campaign and _ its lia- 
bilities. Granted that such is the case, it must be re- 
membered that interest will in future require at least 
eight millions per annum, a big sum for a poor country 
with no reserves of wealth worth considering. And it 
is perfectly certain that as a result of the war adminis- 
trative expenditure will be Jargely increased owing to a 
variety of causes which need not be specified in detail. 
In time, of course, there will be new sources of revenue 
to meet this extra expense, but the strain will be most 
severely felt two or three years hence, and much will 
depend on how it is borne. 


OTHER MARKETS. 

Apart from the stocks directly affected by the 
Portsmouth settlement, the termination of the war 
ought to have a beneficial influence on other markets. 
Confidence will gradually return to investors and 
speculators, and business may be expected to broaden 
out in several directions. If our Home Railways had 
been managed with decent prudence and _ fore- 
sight they would have been one of the first 
sections to benefit, because with easy money 
trade should improve and the value of sound invest- 
ments advance. As it is, the extravagant capital ex- 
penditure of recent years and the possibility of having 
to face conversion to electric traction must induce a 
cautious attitude on the part of investors. Yankees 
are a law unto themselves just now ; to read the drivel 
of some writers on the subject one might think the 
United States had never previously experienced a 
boom nor the subsequent slump which inevitably 
follows sooner or later. Prices may, probably will, go 
higher, but impartial observers all advise caution, and 
the market is so artificial that a break might occur at 
any moment. Mr. Thomas W. Lawson has entered 
the lists again and is organising a ten million dollar 
pool to operate on the ‘‘ bear” tack in copper stocks. 
I believe that logically his position is unassailable, but 
whether the Standard Oil interests will not prove too 
strong for him is quite another question. At any rate he 
has the frankness to advise people who are not prepared 
cheerfully to lose every dollar subscribed to keep their 
money, and as he will not accept amounts of less 
than £5,000, he appeals only to rich persons who can 
afford to run the risk. South American Rails continue 
to forge ahead, and here also the pace is becoming 
dangerously hot, but it seems useless to call a halt 
at present. Among Miscellaneous securities Hudson’s 
Bays and Pekin Syndicates have been most prominent. 
The former are now too high unless the reported oil 
discoveries prove extremely valuable, or unless there 
is some subsidiary flotation in contemplation. Pekins 
are a pure gamble; why does not the company issue 
a proper report and balance-sheet ? 


Paris SUGAR FAILUREs. 

The suicide of M. Cronier, managing director of 
the Say Refinery, has created considerable disturb- 
ance both on the Paris Bourse and here owing to his 
rather heavy commitments in Kaffirs and other specu- 
lative securities. His losses are estimated as high as 
four millions sterling, but that is doubtless an 
exaggeration. I am afraid, however, that we are only 
at the beginning of the troubles in this connection. 


LomMBARD. 
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